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Shifting the Burden 


HEN an Engineer approves one of the substitutes 
for Cast Iron Pipe in Water or Gas Works con- 
struction on the score of economy (?) he is simply 


shifting the burden to the fellow who falls heir to his job 
and to the taxpayers, or stockholders, of to-morrow. 


: Is this fair play? 
Cast Iron Pipe is the only pipe that has lived and will live 


for hundreds of vears under ground without impairment 
of its strength or efficiency. 








Don’t you owe it to your reputation as a wise engineer 


to at least INVESTIGATE? 
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The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 


1 Broadway New York 
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UNRESTRICTED LARGE FLOW 
SERVICE OF HOT WATER SUMMER 
{ AND WINTER 


Fade | OPERATING COST LESS THAN 
ss ECONOMY INSTANTANEOUS WATER 
5: HEATERS 


SEPARATE GAS METER AND 
SAVING 1 SEPARATE SERVICE 
ARE NOT REQUIRED 


, NO MORE THAN THAT OF A 
MAINTENANCE j{ TANK HEATER 


YOUR SMALL PEAK LOAD ONLY 50 FEET 
MAIN PROBLEM ? OF GAS PER HOUR 


YOUR COMMER- | EXPERT AUTOMATIC WATER 


HEATER. SALESMEN AND 
CIAL PROBLEM | Fitters NOT REQUIRED 


THE LONG-LANDRETH-SCHNEIDER CO. 


New Brunswick, 


New Jersey 


AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS| 


OFFER A MOST REMARKABLE COMBINATION OF MERITS | 
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Needed! A New Viewpoint on Publicity 


Industries in the New Era Must Think Nationally — Wherein the Good Works of One Com- 
pany May Enhance the Goodwill of a Company Thousands of Miles Distant 


By EDWIN DEAN 


There is no reason whatever why a home or a public 
building lighted by gas should be deemed less modernly 
equipped than one lighted in electricity. 

Yet to come down to small cases, try to sell a home 
equipped throughout with gas lighting exclusively. Im- 
mediately you will see your prospective purchaser start 
adding the probable cost of equipping with electric 
lighting to the selling price you have set. 

You know that he has classed your dwelling men- 
tally as one of the “older houses.” He is after a modern 
nome. He is trying to ascertain if the price of your 
house plus the cost of modernizing it approaches the 
figure for which he could buy a home already modern 
ized. 


Tur Answer Lres Not 1n RELATIVE MERITS 


Why is this? Is gas lighting an antiquated lighting, 
en a plane a little higher than the kerosene lamp as 
compared with the electric light? Did gas lighting 
developments reach their crest in 1886, then cease? 

For answer we have reports of gas lighting displacing 
electric lights in city department stores where the 
showy, up-to-date, effects have a real dollars and cents 
value. We have reports of it displacing electric lights 
on at least twe notable shew place seaside resort board 
walks. We hear of it displacing electric lights in 
fashionable churches, in theatres, in Government build- 
ings, and what not. 

There is evidence enough that gas illumination is 
not lacking in merit or m modernity as compared to 
electric lighting. Evidence, too, that this assumption 
is not based on the blind, unreasoning vanity of gas 
men, but on the judgment of experts who have no 
interest whatever in the welfare of the gas industry 
or the prestige of gas lighting, but look at the matter 
of illuminating agency to be selected solely from the 
viewpoint of their own best interests and seldom with 
consideration of relative costs. 


BEATEN OvtT By A Fap 


In an official Government bulletin, the author styles 
electric lighting largely a fad. So it is—a fad largely 





stimulated by adequate publicity. And a fad, by the 
way, that represents a tangible value, since a dwelling 
house equipped with it, perhaps at a lesser initial in- 
vestment, commands a higher selling price than the 
same house equipped exclusively with gas lighting. 

“But,” our manufacturer of gas lighting equipment 
will object, “conternplate the expense we go to to ad- 
vertise-gas lighting. It may be that it does not have 
the publicity that it should have, but no one can contend 
that we are dodging our share of the burden.” 

In this he speaks truthfully. He is not only bearing 
his share, but a disproportionate share. The manufac- 
turer of gas lighting equipment has a large stake in the 
continuance of gas as an illuminating agency. It is 
simple good business for him to expend large sums 
co protect his investment, but his interest is but puny 
as compared to the aggregate interests of all the com- 
panies that constitute the American Gas Indusfry. 
Wueerr Its Deciuixr tn VoLuME Hits Us ELSEWHERE 

Take away the lighting argument for piping-the house 
for gas—even that contemptible argument of having 
this if only as an insurance against interruptions to 
electric service—and you make it immeasurably more 
difficult to sell portable heaters, upstairs rooms, dining 
room and laundry conveniences. The loss of lighting 
consumption in itself will in the future represent, per- 
haps, the least loss in gas output that may come from a 
marked falling back in gas lighting prestige. 


WHERE THE Fautt Lies 


Our publicity efforts have been local rather than na- 
tional. We spend large sums plastering our individual 
territory with gas propagandas and lean back satisfied 
that we have made our town safe for gas for a decade 
to come. 

Our efforts have been, doubtless, unconsciously, nar- 
rowly selfish. We have thought nothing of the other 
fellow’s interests, but only of our own. 

Had we spent a fair proportion of the sums we 
spent locally through some central—a national—agency 
to boost gas generally and abstractly, there is little 
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doubt that in our own particular locality we would be 
to-day more impregnable than even the strongest of us 
are. : 


Is Nor BounpD By THE LimitaTIONs oF Pap For Space 


National publicity for gas does not mean alone adver- 
tising’ in paid for space. This, of course, must be 
part of the effort, but there are other effective means 
of enhancing the prestige of gas and the gas industry 
as well. 

I remember an incident that occurred in the editorial 
offices of one of our gas journals. Its editor had pub- 
lished an account of how the biggest gas company had 
in a remarkable manner met a stupendously exceptional 
responsibility with the result that a calamity that well 
might have been terribly tragic was averted. 

“Place on my desk all clippings of outside towns 
newspaper comment,” I overheard him instructing the 
News Editor. 

I expressed: puzzlement as to why he was not inter- 
ested in local comment. * 

“In getting that article,” he explained, “I was not 
so much concerned about the interests of the local 
company. They had the facts. If they do not have 
sense enough te capitalize them, they’re beyond my 
help. I was interested principally in giving other com- 
panies a story they could exploit to enhance their local 
good will.” 

There you have it: Every good work that is wrought 
by one company is an asset to all companies, even though 
they be situated a thousand miles distant. By enhancing 
the public’s confidence in the honesty of the policies 
of this one gas company, the public’s confidence in the 
honesty of the policies of all gas companies is enhanced. 

Quite a number of incidences came to notice of 
newspapers throughout the country abstracting portions 
of this article for republication as news. 

But what if there had existed then a central—a Na- 
tional—gas publicity bureau? There was much of the 
dramatic in this gas journal article, much of the color- 
ful; just the kind of stuff the daily newspaper likes to 
serve out to its readers. 


Tue Cure SHEET SERVICE 


Such a central publicity gas bureau would have had 
on its staff a man who would be familiar with what con- 
stitutes good newspaper copy, the kind of reading that 
newspaper editors hunger for. He could have prepared 
from the facts presented in this article, a story that 
would have been suitable and desirable almost without 
editing, for any newspaper in the country. 

That this article contained a good newspaper “story” 
is attested by the fact that a number of newspapers 
went to the effort of studying it to find in its several 
columns enough to make a fraction of a column for 
their own publication. What if this fraction of a 
column story, stripped of all technical details and in- 
cluding only the human interest, the dramatic and the 
colorful, had come to the desk of the editor of every 
worth-while newspaper in thé country, practically ready, 
save for a few scratches of the blue pencil, to be shot 
down to the composing room? Hundreds of them 
would have printed it and would have rejoiced exceed- 
ingly at the opportunity. 

Such service is known as “Clip Sheet” service. For 
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the American gas industry as a whole to establish 
such.a service would cost relatively little. Its return 
would be represented by thousands of columns of 
gas publicity that money could not buy. 

There are countless incidents that arise in the con- 
duct of gas companies throughout the land that lend 
themselves to newspaper stories. A central pub- 
licity bureau could collect and see that they came 
to the newspapers’ attention in such form that to con 
vert them to the newspaper column represents a 
minimum of effort. 

Accuse the average gas man of being an altruist 
and he will think you are attempting to be humorous 
Yet as a matter of fact many of their deeds approach 
so closely to the point of altruism that the line of 
demarcation is very faint indeed. 

Remember in the gas journals stories of gas com- 
panies, in time of emergency, selling coke to poor 
people while back in the offices the higher executives 
were wrinkling their brows over where they were 
to get coke three months hence to make their gas, 
recollect the gas company that turned over a high- 
salaried officer without remuneration to assist the 
establishment of a food service that possibly averted 
hunger to thousands of the impoverished in the city 
it serves, consider the gas companies in large num- 
ber, while regular munition manufacturers were 
paying excess profits taxes in vast sums, making the 
prime explosive used in the war in colossal quan- 
tities without one cent of profit. These are but 
isolated instances. By searching the columns of gas 
journals enough additional could be found to run 
the sentence on indefinitely. 

Wouldn't it be immeasurably to the advantage of 
each and every gas company in these United States 
if the newspapers of the country were as consistent 
in publishing such facts as are the gas journals? 
Wouldn’t such publicity have tended to engender at 
least an appreciation of if not actually a sense of 
gratitude, of affection, towards the gas companies 
in general? 

A “clip sheet” service conducted by central and 
national gas publicity bureau would have gone far 
towards making such the case. 

But I am drifting off into details. 
the staterooms before the ship is built. 

Primarily the question is—have our publicity ef- 
forts in the past lacked effectiveness through lack of 
concentration. 


Why fit out 


Not A QUESTION OF SPENDING More Money But oF 
Gettinc BetTer RETURNS 


It is not a question of spending more money for 
publicity purposes than we have been spending, but 
of spending it more effectively. Wouldn’t it pay 
to spend a little léss on those “‘ticklers” in the local 
press, and the amount thus saved on the maintenance 
of a central publicity bureau? 

This being conceded, we must readjust our view- 
point on publicity. We must not let it worry us 
should we discover that the sums we are spending 
on advertising benefit our neighbor as well as they 
benefit ourselves. 

If it be found that we ourselves have been bene- 
fited, then, indeed, we have gotten a return on our 
investment. What matters it, then, if so-and-so a 
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few miles away without contributing a cent for such 
purpose, has also sold a few ranges, a few more 
lamps and has “gotten in soft with his public” sim- 
ply because we have advertised. 

It is galling, I admit, to think of the hang-back 
type reaping a portion of what we sow. But we 
must conquer a whole lot of perfectly human preju- 
dices to succeed. Particularly we must not permit 
this preitudice to handicap us while the wolves are 
howling right outside the door. 

Electric lighting has merit, in many situations pre- 
dominating merit; likewise even electric heating and 
other electric services. But this does not imply that 
we should let gas without real reason be relegated 
to a back seat. 

It can compete on terms of equality for lighting, 
in general terms of superiority for space heating, for 
cooking and for industrial work. Simply because 
we know this does not necessitate that it so will be 
generally esteemed. 

Effective publicity will bridge the gap. And re- 
sults proved that in the past our publicity has not 
been effective. 

Had it been we would not have been to a consid- 
erable extent in one important field routed by a 
fad, have come to that plane of prestige where, when 
an individual reaches a certain point of financial at- 
tainment, he leaves us behind as an agency good 
enough for the less fortunate, but not good enough 
for him. 


Operation and Chemical Control of 


Water Gas Sets in Small Plants 


H. Vittinghoff Offers Pertinent Suggestions of Really Dollars and 
Cents Value to the Operator of the Small Plant—Leaks 
that Are Existent and How They May Be Eliminated 


In considering the processes of manufacturing gas 
in a small plant we have to meet the problem in a 
manner entirely different from that which would be 
followed in a large plant, H. Vittinghoff made clear 
in his paper on this subject presented at the annual 
meeting of the New England Association of Gas En- 
gineers. Instead of having available a considerable 
and well-articulated works organization, it must be 
remembered that it is of the utmost importance that 


the number of men employed should be kept at a. 


minimum, as the labor cost in a small plant repre- 
sents a very much larger proportion of the total 
manufacturing cost than in a large plant. 

It also happens very frequently that these small 
gas plants are operated as minor adjuncts in con- 
nection with more important electric or street rail- 
way activities. In such cases the superintendent in 
charge of the gaS plant very often is a man trained 
either as an electric or street railway operator who 
knows comparatively little of the details of the op- 
erations .which enter into gas manufacture. 

In this article, while no attempt will be made to 
set forth in detail all the manifold technical obser- 
vations which must be carried on continuously in a 
large plant in order to maintain the processes at the 
highest efficiency; on the other hand, the subject 
will be covered with sufficient detail to outline fully 
the chemical reactions which underlie the gas-manu- 
facturing process in a water-gas plant, large or small. 
It will be assumed that those for whose guidance the 
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general principles of chemical control of water-gas 
manufacture are here outlined are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the mechanical operation of a water-gas 
machine, with the precautions which must be taken 
to insure its safe operation, with the maintenance of 
the checkerwork, with the daily routine of cleaning 
fires, and, moreover, have some familiarity with the 
manipulation of the ordinary gas-testing apparatus 
used for such elementary analyses as are here de- 
scribed. 


REGULARITY OF OPERATION A PRIME REQUISITE OF 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


One of the most important things to remember is 
that regularity of operation is a prime requisite for 
economical operation. This regularity should be ob- 
served first of all in connection with cleaning the set, 
which should be done once during every twelve hours 
of operation. In fact, it has been found in larger 
plants, where the yard force is always available to 
be drawn on for the cleaning operation, that mate- 
rially better results can be obtained in the economical 
consumption of coal and oil when cleanings can be 
made as often as once every eight hours. However, 
this would probably not be advantageous in a small 
plant, where the labor cost represents such a large 
proportion of the total manufacturing cost. 

Regularity must also be observed in charging the 
generator. To start with a generator filled with in- 
candescent fuel and run it until it is about half empty, 
and then fill it up again with cold coke or coal, is 
very bad practice. The longest interval between 
charging should probably not exceed an hour or em- 
brace a maximum of more than eight runs. 

Further, regularity should be observed in starting 
the blow and the run and in the oil introduction. It 
is not conducive to good results to have the gas 
maker rely upon-an ordinary alarm clock to indicate 
to him the length of the cycle, but he should be fur- 
nished with a first-rate gas-maker’s clock having a 
conspicuous second hand; and it should be impressed 
upon him that it is not the hour and the minute hands 
which are of primary importance to him, but that he 
must run his machine by the second hand. Once the 
length of a blow and run has been decided upon, the 
gas maker must adhere to the schedule. This is a 
rule to which there is one exception. 


Best METHOD OF OBTAINING TEMPERATURE AND 
MAINTAINING IT 


The temperature of the carbureter and superheater 
is, of course, of vital importance for the gasification 
of the oil. While the carbureter has the important 
function of volatilizing the oil, the superheater, which 
performs the final work of converting the vapor into 
a permanent gas, is the apparatus most closely to be 
watched. For this purpose pyrometer thermo- 
couples should be introduced into the checker brick 
a few courses from the bottom and two or three 
courses from the top. Just what the temperature of 
this checker brick should be, as indicated by the 
thermo-couples so placed, it is impossible to state 
definitely. This depends not only upon the individ- 
ual machine, the exact location of the sensitive ends 
of the thermo-couple, but above all upon the quality 
of oil to be carbonized. With the oil which most of 
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our companies have used it has been found that be- 
tween 1340 and 1380 at the bottom of the super- 
heater and around 1340 at the top results in satis- 
factory operation. 

The question now arises as to the best method of 
obtaining this temperature and, having it, of main- 
taining it. The heat necessary to raise the checker 
brick to the requisite point is, of course, to be ob- 
tained only by the consumption of fuel in the gener- 
ator. There are two ways in which the rate of flow 
of heat from the generator into the carbureter can 
be controlled—either by varying the volume of the 
blast or else by varying the period of the blast while 
the volume is maintained constant. Because of cer- 
tain operating difficulties encountered when the first 
method is followed, the latter expedient is usually 
adopted. It must be remembered, therefore, in con- 
sidering all that has been said about maintaining a 
constant cycle of operations, that this applies only in 
so far as a constant temperature indicated by the su- 
perheater thermo-couples is being maintained. When 
material variations are noted, the length of the blow 
should be increased or decreased, bearing in’ mind, 
however, at all times that decreasing the period of 
blow below a certain point and during a number of 
consecutive cycles will inevitably result in a low tem- 
perature of the fuel in the generator, with all its at- 
tendant ills. Consequently, care must be taken that 
at all times the generator is to be kept sufficiently 
hot, even if it becomes necesary to keep the carbu- 
reter and superheater temperature within limits by 
wasting some of the carbon-monoxide formed in the 
generator. With a well-balanced set, howeyer, this 
should rarely, if ever, be necessary. 


DELAYING INTRODUCTION OF OIL 


One point should be remembered in connection 
with the injection of the oil into the carbureter. It 
almost invariably happens that several of the upper 
layers of the checker brick in the carbureter become 
excessively hot during the blasting period, with the 
result that when oil is first introduced this is imme- 
diately volatilized and the vapor broken down into 
elemental forms—carbon and hydrogen. In order to 
avoid this, it is always advisable to wait with the in- 
troduction of oi! for half a minute after steam has 
been introduced into the generator in order that the 
blue gas first formed may have an opportunity to 
absorb some of this excessive heat. 

The next thing of importance to consider in the 
operation of a water-gas set is the amount of air, 
steam and oil used. It is difficult to say with any 
degree of definiteness just how much air or steam 
is to be introduced per thousand feet of gas made. 
This is a matter which varies materially with the 
kind of fuel used, the length of the cycle and sev- 
eral other factors, and ought to be determined for 
each individual set operating under normal condi- 
tionss. However, some general instructions can be 
given which should lead to the result of finding some- 
what more quickly the most economical rate of flow. 

By experience it has been shown that between 
1,500 and 1,700 cu. ft. of generator air (not total air) 
per thousand feet of gas made will result in a hot 
fire. a carbureter and superheater of proper tem- 
perature for the distillation and carbonization of the 
oil, and such an amount may also be expected to 
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carry with it fuel consumption at an economical rate. 

Similarly, it has been found by experiment that 35 
to 38 pounds of steam per thousand feet of gas made 
results in a “blue” or uncarbureted water gas free 
from an excessive amount of harmful carbon-dioxide, 
and such a rate at the same time will usually load the 
set-up to its most economical rate of make. 


EQUIPPING WITH SomME Device FoR MEASUREMENT 
or AtR AND STEAM 


It is, of course, presupposed that the water-gas set 
is equipped with air and steam meters. If it is not, 
some measuring devices should be improvised. It is 
not absolutely essential that these devices should read 
in the absolute units indicated above, but it is im- 
perative to have some form of meter for air and 
steam which will enable the operator to observe the 
relative rate of flow of these fluids into the machine, 
to measure the variation when he wants to increase or 
decrease the flow, and, above all, to reproduce at will 
conditions which experience has taught result in a 
high operating economy. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the figures 
given above are only of general application, and spe- 
cial conditions will vary them. The only certain way 
of insuring economical operation of a water-gas set 
is by means of chemical control. No large plant can 
operate efficiently without being constantly under the 
supervision of a highly trained engineer who has at 
his service a chemist capable of making all the va- 
rious tests and analyses of the raw materials used, the 
intermediate products obtained and the final resultant 
gas and by-products. In a small plant, however, the 
employment of a superintendent and a chemist who 
devote all their time to supervising the manufactur- 
ing processes is not feasible, yet to leave the opera- 
tion of the plant entirely to men not technically 
trained and to rely entirely upon guesswork will only 
result in the most wasteful method of operation. 

Under such circumstances it is therefore neces- 
sary for whoever has charge of the operation of a 
gas department to acquaint himself with the methods 
of carrying out some of the fundamental chemical 
analyses absolutely indispensable for arriving at eco- 
nomical methods of operation under conditions ex- 
isting and with materials available at the plant under 
consideration. Fortunately, only the simplest gas 
analysis apparatus of the Orsat type, familiar to most 
men who have ever worked around boiler plants, is 
necessary. 


VARYING OPERATION TO Suit QuALITY OF MATERIAL 


A small plant is usually not in the position to buy 
and store large quantities of raw material, for often, 
at least in the gas business, it is impossible to buy 
the materials under standard specifications, so that 
testing of them is very largely only a matter of ac- 
ademic interest. Since shipments usually vary in 
quality rapidly, and because large storage yards or 
tanks are not available for averaging such shipments, 
it is important that the method of operation maintain 
a certain mobility which will at all times enable the 
superintendent to vary his operatich to suit the qual- 
ity of the material delivered. It is for this reason that 
tests of the finished gases as well as the intermediary 
blue water gas, producer gas and waste gas should 
(Continued on page 172.) 
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of Oil Used to Produce Gas Manufac- 


tured in U. 


S. in 1917 


From This 577,163,790,000 Cu. Ft. of Gas Was Made — Growth of More Than 25 Per Cent 
in Output Over 1915 Last Year of Record — By-Product Ovens Supply 
Bulk of Volume, but Sell Less Than Half of Production 


The sales of artificial gas in the United States in 
1917 amounted to 342,151,129,000 cu. ft., an increase 
over 1915, the next previous year for which com- 
parable figures are available, of 29 per cent, accord- 
ing to a report compiled by C. E. Lesher, of the 
United States Geological Survey. 

The sales of water gas in 1917 amounted to 153,- 
457,318,000 cu. ft., an increase of 24 per cent over 
those in 1915, and represented 45 per cent of the total 
artificial gas used. 

The sales of gas from by-product coke ovens, 131.- 
026,575,000 cu. ft., increased 20 per cent over 1916 
and 55 per cent over 1915. The gas sold from coal- 
gas plants (bench retorts) decreased from 43,747,- 
432,000 cu. ft. in 1915 to 42,927,728,000 cu. ft. in 1917. 
The sales of oil gas increased from 13,971,333,000 cu. 
ft. in 1915 to 14,739,508,000 cu. ft. in 1917, a gain of 
6 per cent. 


Wuat It Took to Propwuce It 


The total coal gas produced in 1917—sold as well as 
lost or used by producers--amounted to 47,525,148,- 
000 cu. ft., the manufacture of which consumed 4,- 
960,297 net tons of bituminous coal, 106,62% gal. of 
oil and 1,296 net tons of cannel coal, the oil and can- 
nel coal being used as enrichers. 

The total water gas produced—174,357,536,000 cu. 
ft.—required the use of 1,486,305 gross tons of an- 
thracite, 7,815 net tons of bituminous coal, 1,448,173 
net tons of coke (most of it produced by the same 
operators in coal-gas retorts) and 684,620,637 gal. of 
gas oil. 

The total oil gas produced—17,552,855,000 cu. ft— 
required the use of 137,484,874 gal. of oil. 

The quantity of bituminous coal charged into by- 
product coke ovens was 31,505,759 net tons, which 
produced 337,728,251,000 cu. ft. of gas. 


SALES OF By-pRopUCTS 


The sales of, coke from coal-gas plants in 1917 
amounted to 1,857,248 net tons, valued at $10,953,693, 
an increase of 12 per cent in quantity and of 52 per 
cent in value over 1915. The sales of by-product 
coke-in 1917 showed an increase over 1915 of 59 per 
cent in quantity and of 186 per cent in value. The 
total quantity of the two kinds of coke marketed in 
1917 amounted to 24,296,528 net tons, valued at $149,- 
596,846, a net increase of 54 per cent in quantity and 
168 per cent in value over 1915. Higher average 
values per ton were obtained for both kinds of coke. 


The sales of tar from plants manufacturing coal 
gas, water gas and oil gas, and from by-product coke 
ovens, amounted to 335,578,441 gal., valued at $8,631,- 
993, in 1917,'an increase over 1915 of 41 per cent in 
quantity and of 38 per cent in value. Oil-gas tar 
shows the greatest proportionate increase in quan- 
tity and coal-gas tar the only increase in average 
value. 

The ammonia produced, reported in terms of liquor, 
sulphate and anhydrous ammonia, has been com- 
puted as its equivalent in sulphate for convenience 
in comparison. Coal-gas retorts and by-product coke 
ovens produced approximately 652,333,000 pounds of 
sulphate, valued at $19,265,989, in 1917, an increase 
of 154,234,877 pounds, or 31 per cent, in quantity, 
and of $8,068,863, or 72 per cent, in value over 1915. 
Coal-gas ammonia showed a decrease in quantity and 
a small increase in value, whereas by-product coke- 
oven ammonia showed an increase in both quantity 
and value during the same two years. 


GreaTLy INCREASED SALES OF LIGHT O1ILs 


The greatly increased sales of light oils show the 
extent to which this industry was stimulated by the 
war-time demand for the raw materials required for 
high. explosives. Crude light oil, secondary light oil, 
benzol, toluol and solvent naphtha aggregated 61,- 
823,756 gal., valued at $30,833,298, an increase of 245 
per cent in quantity and 315 per cent in value over 
i915. In 1917 the quantity of light oil obtained from 
coal-gas retorts was 770,298 gal., compared with 526,- 
651 gal. in 1915, a gain of 46 per cent. 

The value of the product increased tenfold. 

The quantity of light oil produced at water-gas 
plants in 1917 was 6,420,717 gal., a gain compared 
with the 788,876 gal. produced in 1915 of 5,631,841 
gal., or 714 per cent. 

The value of the product increased twentyfold. 

No light oil was recovered in the manufacture of 
oil gas in 1915; the total amount sd produced in 1917 
was 205,475 gal. Oils produced at by-product coke 
ovens increased from 16,600,857 gal .in 1915 to 43,- 
714,429 gal. in 1916, and to 54,427,266 gal. in 1917, the 
percentages of increase being, respectively, 163 and 
25 per. cent. 

Crude naphthalene shows a remarkable increase— 
from 688,790 pounds, valued at $50,524, in 1915, to 
17,675,941 pounds, valued at $579,136, in 1917. The 
largest increase was in the output of naphthalene 
from by-product ovens, which increased from 465,865 
pounds in 1915 to 8,820,405 pounds in 1916,‘ and 
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1915 1916 1917 ; 
Product Quantity Value of Quantity Value of Quantity Value of 
Sold Sales Sold Sales Sold Sales 
Gas (1,000 cu. ft.): 
ANS he nc bisa ye biamiw ein 43,747,432 RN 2 OS ek ian. Stace ln ee way 42,927,728 
WRORS. ORB ccs shies wd bie 124,129,569 On Ne a a a 153,457,318 
ET pocket otae ss chek 13,971,333 Se ST ree rr wteemee oe. 
By-product gas ............ 84,355,914 8,624,899 110,061,607 $10,779,208 131,026,575 
266,204,248 ES ON ca ce as cco ak Ne eea te fs yO ne 
Coke (net tons): 
CA le. ENS 1,662,552 $7,198,377 5 Mick Fed > Ah Dae gunk ed 1,857,248 $10,953,695 
a Pare 14,072,895 48,558,325 19,069,361 $75,373,070 22,439,280 138,643,152 
15,735,447 EE. Ti ng pains a Ee Owe 2 shee * 24,296,528 $149,596 846 
Tar (gallons): 
SS 9 SER ty Sa eee 47,863,192 EE) od OR ence Ne Popkiel kc 53,318,413 $1,774,326 
WN WE haves nces an coves 51,381,911 ee A opelbe Ret. Lhe lbetet bade 59,533,208 1,258,683 
SOUT MU Go Seca a Runs ec cnew és 64,433 oo Veale oie Lal hee a  heiels 727,556 32,682 
ee. RE a ara 138,414,601 3,568,384 185,506,024 $4,865,921 221,999,264 5,566,302 
237,724,137 $6,246,671 bye Bowater TA Keaewd ae 335,578,441 $8,631,992 
Ammonia sulphate or equivalent 
(pounds): 
CS Cees danacenars eh 103,842,035 I on ad vg eet BG? od oa 91,540,590 $1,362,125 
Byreretact sav cn ccs cccce 394,256,000 9,867,475 470,530,547 $14,152,243 560,792,322 17,903,864 
498,098,035 eee 3 ew aA is Sa ee 652,332,912 $19,265,989 
Light oils (gallons) :f 
Ce I. os a ares bec ae ced 526,651 NS FL Fal Ra asa cs 770,298 $448,855 
MNES TES sisiss Sains Soka 788,876 ee FIO Fe sdes 6,420,717 1,655,204 
See rd os sae enue neo fis Wanbdeent—) Nwoeepee 5 Sep an ds Ja Ss heweeae oe 205,475 74,035 
By-product . 60s... .cceesees 16,600,857 7,337,371 43,714,429 $30,003,360 54,427,266 28,655,204 
17,916,384 ENE TF EES ge aanaier Ape ae 61,823,756 $30,833,298 
Crude naphthalene (pounds): 
EL 4 os ivacinne sche ss 222,925 Ra on ah ak gp ea She Mele ue Sates 383,349 $9,584 
IEE 3 o'n.n 046 K exe ab andes eeuee 3 5 wih oka SESS ah ort eee 16,548 103 
Me-etGeet) oi sec cctees He 465,865 46,959 8,820,405 $289,688 17,276,044 569,449 
688,790 Se i ee aa i 17,675,941 $579,136 
Retort carbon (net tons): 
Ca RRs bak Bed 5 bass 8s 120 ION 5554s Caan Br Pa viees pe O.o's 252 $2,733 
URE TNO oes ov gi.se cae ee i. 741 8,511 Ris a an Lotte ida 1,068 12,067 
CN Satter ie San ows Seamee 19,500 et a ee en ON i ea 21,991 204,536 
20,361 i SRS ae oe casa 23.311 $219,336 


*Other products not included in this table, valued at $396,007 in 1915, $1,841,175 in 1916 and $1,145,633 in 1917, were: 
From coal-gas plants, creosote, tar distillery products, pitch, coke breeze and spent oxide: from oil-gas plants, lamp- 
black, petroleum coke, briquets and yellow prussiate of soda; from by-product coke oven plants, coke breeze, sodium 


ferrocyanide, residue, drip oil and spent oxide. 


tIncludes crude light oil, secondary light oil, benzol, toluol and solvent naphtha. 


PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL GAS AND FUELS CONSUMED IN ITS MANUFACTURE 


Anthracite (gross tons) 
Bituminous (net tons) 
Coke (net tons) 


Oil (gallons) 


Product (1,000 


*Used as enricher. 


ee a es 


Cannel (net tons) 


SR dhls ots ir Oisd- eo aide occa cho ks wee» oe ome 


By-product 


Coal Gas Water Gas Oil Gas Gas 
éblewde is eee Oe eg ie? eres 
4,960,297 7,815 31,505,759 
Fe ey 1,448,173 Raw kchh 0 Reais bo 
*106,627 684,620,637 137,484,874 

















again to 17,276,044 pounds in 1917. Water-gas plants 
réported in 1917, for the first time, a recovery of 
crude naphthalene, the product amounting to 16,548 
pounds. 

The sales of retort carbon in 1917 amounted to 
23,311 net tons, valued at $219,336, the greater part of 
which was produced in oil-gas retorts. By far the 
































largest proportion of the retort carbon produced is 
burned by the operators themselves and is therefore 
not reported here. 

Statistics showing the production and sales of arti- 
ficial gas and by-products and the fuels used in 
1915, 1916 and 1917 are shown in the accompanying 
tables. ‘ 
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Understudy 


Why Assistant Who Has Been in Charge of Certain Branch of the Department’s Work Is Not 


When a theatrical production has to cancel a per- 
tormance owing to the lack of an understudy for some 
part which has been suddenly left vacant, the loss in- 
curred can be stated in exact dollars and cents. There 
is no guesswork nor is there any possibility of ever 
regaining the money. 

The application of this to the public utility industry 
is very plain, according to my mind, and the value of 
an executive who is not sufficiently big to train some 
man to fill his job is in mind but exactly 50 per cent 
of what it should be. 

How many times during the course of a business 
vear, do we hear of a department being unable to func- 
tion properly because the head of that department is 
absent either through illness or for some other legitimate 
reason. Thus it becomes apparent that the failure to 
train an understudy has cost actual money and as in 
the case of the theatrical production it is a loss that 
never can be wiped out. 

No department that is dependent entirely upon a cer- 
tain man’s direction can run smoothly. By this I do 
not mean that authority should be divided, but rather 
that an executive or department head should train some 
member of his department to direct the efforts of the 
other employees under his control. If this is done 
there is a bulwark against the misfortune that is liable 
to overtake any organization at any time. 


Doers He RepresENTtT DeEap Woop ON THE PAYROLL? 


The objection that naturally arises that an under- 
study is practically dead wood on a payroll is easily 
met when the salary is placed against the possible loss. 
Thus, if a man is a minor executive or department head 
the salary of his understudy would be based on the 
possible loss should he be absent from his post for 
any considerable length of time. Efficient business 
methods require that all of these questions be debated 
carefully and the possible profit weighed against the 
possible or even probable loss. 

There is another side to the question of training an 
understudy that perhaps is, after all, the best argument 
in its favor. Executives who are weighed down by 
a mass of detail work are only half filling their jobs. 
Transferring a very great part of this detail to an 
understudy, or perhaps we should call him an assistant, 
will allow the executive to devote time to new and 
creative ideas that will make for the advancement of 
his company. 

The transferring of details to the assistant, as we will 
now call him, does not mean that the head of the de- 
partment has lost contact with his employees, but on 
the contrary it has put his work in a new light and 
has given him a new perspective on what he may ex- 
pect from his department in relation to other depart- 
aments in a well managed concern. He is able to bring 





Fitted to Take Over Department Without Hitch in Case of Executive’s Absence 


By RALPH ELSMAN 
General Manager, Kings County Lighting Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


to the work a new, fresh, clear vision that is so neces- 
sary for the welfare of the entire company. 


$1,500 a YEAR SavinGc From AN Hour’s THOUGHT 


As an example let us take the well-managed depart- 
ment of any company where the head has turned over 
to his assistant the essential details but withal has main- 
tained his control. His judgment is not warped by too 
close proximity to the problem in hand, but rather is 
made keener because he at once can grasp all sides of 
any problem that may be presented to him. His 
thoughts are clear, and he is able to face each day’s 
work with a desk swept free of a mass of papers and 
other details. 

Such a condition, perhaps, seems to be only an ideal 
and not possible save during the business millennium 
but it is not only possible, but is a goal that can be ob- 
tained by constant striving. I know of one department 
whose head, by a clever twist in handling ordinary 
routine, that resulted in the elimination of lost motion 
and the reduction of cost, made the meek little profit 
of $1,500 within one year. This $1,500 is based on 
one hour’s thought. A pretty profitable hour in my 
estimation. 

Naturally it is not possible to find understudies on 
every corner, any more than it is possible to find execu- 
tives in these selfsame places, but if the policy is pur- 
sued it is remarkable how rapidly can be developed 
within an organization, men who have the most splendid 
talents in aiding the management of departments. 


BicGEst REASON OF ALL FOR THE UNDERSTUDY 


I purposely have avoided perhaps the biggest reason 
of all for the executive understudy. It is that of the 
executive who for any one of many reasons may sever 
his connection with an organization. If he has been 
without this understudy there is bound to be chaos and 
the resultant loss irreparable. 

Many men are under the mistaken idea that an assist- 
ant, who has been in charge of a certain branch of 
work for the department, adequately fulfills the need 
of an understudy. This is not so for he, by the very 
nature of his training, defeats the end sought because 
he is bound to consider the work that he previously 
had been closely associated with as being of paramount 
importance as against the work of the other bureaus 
in the department. This is a matter that requires care- 
ful attention and a great deal of thought, for while I 
have sketched in general the plans, they of course must 
be modified to suit local conditions, and their adoption 
must be made in such a way that there can be no fric- 
tion within the department which of itself would defeat 
the end to be gained. 
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In the Service of New England Gas Companies 
Woman Worker Has Demonstrated that She 
Merits a Place in the Gas Industry 


Geoge H. Priest Finds that Her Introduction Has by No Means Been so Extensive in the North- 
east Section as in Other Parts of the Country, but Where She Served and Was 
Properly Placed She Served Well 


Whether or not women workers are to retain the 
positions in which they substituted for men ir the war 
emergency is a question that, in the best interests of 
the gas industry, must be answered now. Reports 
have been published of successes or shortcomings in 
isolated instances. In a paper presented this week at 
the annual convention of the New England Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers, George H. Priest, general 
manager of the Brockton (Mass.) Gas Light Com- 
pany, presents the first American results over a broad 
territory. 

The results obtained from questionnaires sent out to 
the leading gas companies of New England indicate 
that the matter of the introduction of women workers 
was not of great consequence to any of them and that 
only in a few cases did it seem worth considering at 
all. 

The experiences of English companies, where em- 
ployment of women has become a settled thing in 
practically all departments, might lead to the conclu- 
sion that some companies, at least, on this side of the 
water might be adopting the same practice. That 
such is not the case, so far as New England is con- 
cerned, is proved by the following statistics: 

Thirty-eight questionnaires were sent out and thirty 
answers were received. It is assumed that the eight who 
did not reply did not find the matter of consequence in 
their own particular case. Of the thirty replies, sixteen 
stated that no women had taken the places of men. Out 
of the thirty-eight of the largest companies, therefore, 
twenty-four have apparently made no changes along 
these lines. The fourteen who have employed women 
to some extent have answered questions in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Question 1—-How many men have you replaced with 
women? 

Three companies have replaced one man. 
(ne company has replaced two men. 
Two companies have replaced three men. 
One company has replaced four men. 
Two companies have replaced five men. 
Two companies have replaced six men. 
Two companies have replaced seven men. 
One company has replaced nine men. 

It will be seen that only seven companies have re- 
placed more then four men with women. The maximum 
number replaced was nine. 

Question 2-—In what departments have you em- 
ployed women in place of men, and what proportion of 
the employees in such depariments have been replaced? 

The companies report the replacement of men by 
women in the following departments: 

House lighting maintenance department, two com- 
panies. 
Cashier, one company. 


Office, eight companies. 

Purchasing department, one company. 

Meter reading department, three companies. 
Sales department, two companies. 
Messenger, one company. 

Elevator operator, one company. 

Stock room, one company. 

Question 3.—In what cases do you expect such em- 
ployment to be permanent? 

Employment is expected to be permanent as follows: 
House lighting maintenance, two companies. 
Office, eight companies. 

Meter reading, one company. 

Meter reading dependent on women, one company. 
Sales, one company. 

Elevator, one company. 

Stock room, one company. 

In no cases, two companies. 

Question 4— Have women been paid the same wages 
as men for the same work and same length of experi- 
ence? 

Women have been paid the same wages in six com- 
panies and smaller wages in six companies. \ In one of 
the latter companies the rate for women was 65 per 
cent of the men’s rate. ) 

Question 5.—Can women accomplish as much work 
in the same time as the men? 

Three companies answered that women could not ac- 
complish as much and six companies answered that they 
could. Other answers were as follows: “In the office 
ves”; “Sometimes more”; “Yes and No”; “Once in : 
while.” 

Question 6—Have your oberating costs been affected 
favorably or unfavorably by the employment of women 
as substitutes? 

One company reported that in salaries only saving 
had been effected; two report favorable effects in the 
office ; one reports unfavorable effects in office and main- 
tenance departments; two report unfavorably on mete 
readers, and seven report no appreciable difference 

Question 7.—In what departments have the wome 
qualified for the new work? 

Eight companies report that women have qualified for 
office work; two companies for sales work; two i 
house-lighting maintenance ; two for meter reading, and 
one each as messenger, cashier and elevator operator. 

Question 8.—Has the employment of women influ- 
enced the company’s relations with the public in any 
way? 

Nine companies report no influence on the company’s 
relations with the public; one company reports that the 
employment of women has some influence—presumably 
favorable ; three companies don’t know. 

Question 9.—Has it been entirely satisfactory to the 
men employees? 
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Eight companies report no trouble from the men em- 
ployees and four more believe there will be no difficulty. 

Question 10.—Has it involved any complication? 
How? 

Eleven companies report no particular complications ; 
one company reports that a new rest room is required, 
and one furnishes the information that women cannot 
work at night in cases of emergency. 

Question 11.—Are there any particular departments 
where the wor’ of women is especially adaptable? 

Seven companies report that women are especially 
adaptable for office work ; two companies for sales work; 
three for house-lighting maintenance ; one each for stock 
records and meter reading, and one company replies 
that they are not especially adaptable for any depart- 
ment. 

Question 12.—Shall you reinstate all men returning 

from Government service? 
_ Sixteen companies reported that all men returning 
from Government service-will be reinstated ; a few com- 
panies added emphasis to the remark. Other replies 
were as follows: 


1. “All for whom we have work, or who can replace 
less efficient employees.” 

. “All but one.” 

“So far as we possibly can.” 

“We shall treat each case individually.” 

“All we would normally have kept.” 

“In as many cases as possible.” 

. “As far as possible.” 

“Yes, if physically fit.” 


CO m2 D> Or > GO 09 


A study of the foregoing information is not particu- 
larly illuminating. It is evident that women have made 
good in the office in practically all cases. In several 
cases they have qualified in the house-lighting mainte- 
nance and sales departments. In all other cases their 
employment has apparently been an unimportant factor, 
and/one would infer that, with very few exceptions, the 
matter will cease to be of interest to the majority of 
companies as soon as the war conditions cease to exert 
a predominating influence on operation. 

The following companies have volunteered further 
information : 

Mr. Nichols, of Quincy, believes that there is a dis- 
tinctive field for women in the gas industry aside from 
the selling and demonstrating end. His experience has 
been as follows: 


Women TAKE More INTEREST IN WorK THAN MEN 


“When we first employed women a year ago, after 


some preliminary training we put them out on house 
complaint work, such as adjusting stove burners, gas 
irons, mantle burners and replacing mantles, with re- 
sults that were most satisfactory, their work being done 
more thoroughly than the men were doing it and they 
seemed to take more of an interest, possibly because the 
work was new to them, and I have had many telephone 
messages from customers that the women had cor- 
rected their minor defects in appliances that our men 
had persistently overlooked or neglected. 

“Tt was with considerable regret that I was obliged to 
transfer these women to reading regular meters, owing 
to the loss of many men to the shipyards. They have 
made good in that work, although they were somewhat 
slower to grasp the principles of the index than men. 

“T have'not used them on reading and collecting pre- 
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payment meters, as I don’t think they are so well adapted 
to it, and intend to put them back on the light jobbing 
work at the first opportunity.” 

Mr. Morrison, of Lynn, states that in his company 
from Jan. 1, 1918, to April 17, 1918, time off for sick- 
ness and other reasons taken by women in office work 
amounted to one employee for 270 days, or, roughly, 
10 per cent, and stated that some authorities figured this, 
as high as 30 per cent. The Lynn company is now al- 
lowing two weeks’ vacation and two weeks off for other 
reasons, with a bonus for all women employees. 

Brockton is employing a number of women in the 
house-lighting- maintenance and sales. departments, 
which are now combined. It is difficult to derive exact 
information because of the abnormal conditions now 
existing, principally from the fact that sales of mer- 
chandise are very small. The majority of people are 
preferring to wait, with the expectation that prices will 
drop. Saleswomen possess the decided advantage over 
men of being able to gain entrance to houses where men 
will not be allowed. In house-lighting complaints, de- 
fects can be remedied as readily by women as by men, 
but on ranges and larger gas-consuming appliances men 
have a decided advantage. It is the expectation in 
3rockton that the employment of women in the above 
departments will be permanent. In the accounting de- 
partment it has been necessary to try out about six girls 
in order to find one capable one. In this department 
about three of the new girls will probably retain their 
positions. The principal weakness seems to be a ten- 
dency to talk too much and not to take as much interest 
in their work as the men. In the meter-reading depart- 
ment the women meter readers did not prove a success, 
due to the fact that they could not read meters in diffi- 
cult locations, and it was necessary to put a man reader 
for about three days in each district to read the “scats,” 
whereas when men were doing all the reading this work 
took only one-half a day. 

In New York City the women meter readers have been 
employed extensively and have given general satisfac- 
tion. It has been demonstrated, however, that women 
under twenty-eight years do not possess the necessary 
qualifications. The Consolidated Gas Company in Oc- 
tober was employing hundreds of women, not only as 
meter readers but as gas appliance inspectors, lamp in- 
spectors, salesmen, bill collectors, clerks and book- 
keepers. 

In England the situation is entirely different. For a 
great many years women have been employed for light 
work, such as meter reading,.lamp trimming, meter-shop 
work, setting and removing meters and appliances, etc., 
and since the war they have been employed in prac- 
tically all departments of manufacture and distribution, 
even to loading tar barrels and emptying purifiers. They 
have been used extensively in retort-house work, in all 
sizes of plants where the charging has been by shovel, 
scoop or machine. Their employment has always met 
with success as soon as the men could be convinced that 
it was purely a war measure. The present outlook in 
the British Isles is uncertain, but it is probable that a 
great many women will continue to work in the retort 
houses unless a considerable number of trained stokers 
are immediately released from Government service. 


More Easiry DiscourAGED AND Less AMBITIOUS 


The American Magazine of July, 1918, has an inter- 
esting article concerning women, and from it the follow- 
ing ideas have been gleaned: Women must have better 
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working conditions, more light, cleanliness, rest rooms, 
etc. More care is necessary in considering the moral 
standards of girls: working together than with men. 
They are more easily discouraged than men and less 
ambitious, hut quicker to learn, more conscientious and 
more careful in following instructions, whether the lat- 
ter are right or wrong. They are more mature at the 
same age and acquire more dexterity in handling parts, 
but lack the initiative of men and do not have the fac- 
ulty for understanding mechanics or any new problems 
on which special training has not been given. 

The payroll is likely to be larger with women than 
with men, as their stability seems to be less. There are 
many more absences, both from sickness and other 
causes. It is hard for women to. be impersonal, and 
they are more likely to be loyal to an individual than to 
a business. Women seem to prefer to work for men 
rather than for women. They are conservers rather than 
spenders or pioneers in the line of operating improve- 
ments. It is expected that they will make business 
cleaner and more wholesome, and fit themselves for bet- 
ter wives and mothers, provided they do not make busi- 
ness a lifework. 

The gas journals have made numerous comments on 
the woman question within the last few months, and 
the following facts may prove of interest: 


Baltimore has inaugurated an elaborate plan for abol- 
ishing flat flame burners and is using a large corps of 
women in this work. They are conducting a special 
training school, which is described quite completely, with 
illustrations, in the Ges Age for Oct. 1 and Oct. 15, 
1918. This article is well worth reading by anyone who 
is interested in the employment of women for house- 
lighting work. 

The Standard Oil Company is having much success 
in using women as managers of the various distributing 
stations. They now have fifty women so employed, and 
are filling vacancies with them as fast as they occur. 

The Department of Labor in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania has made the following ruling in the case of a 
Pennsylvania gas company with regard to the testing of 
meters by women: “In the opinion of the board the 
employment of women in the testing of meters would 
not be proper from a moral! standpoint, inasmuch as such 
work would lead them into out-of-the-way places.” 

In a Western gas company women are being employed 
as tracers in the drafting room. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., womert have become competent 
as meter readers, collectors and chauffeurs of light cars ; 
also as house-to-house canvassers and inspectors. 

The Allentown Gas Company reports as follows: 

“About four months ago the first woman reader was 
employed. Men will be continued for the present on 
quarter meters, as their daily collections make rather a 
heavy load and it is not thought wise to subject women 
to this sort of work. Even the clerical force has felt 
the influx of women into the business. Out of a force 
of thirty-five that were all young men at one time only 
four remain; the rest are women.” 

The editor of the Amertcan Gas ENGINEERING JouR- 
NAL believes that the gas industry owes the woman 
worker the utmost consideration. The following quo- 
tation is from the Journat of Dec. 21, 1918: 

“In some cases she has not lived up to expectations, 
and these expectations were by no means as high as the 
militant feminist would have thought they should be. 
In these cases she was merely a helpover, but even her 
she served and the gas industry would have fared ill 
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without her. Yn other cases she exceeded expectation 

to such an extent that there will be real reluctance to 

again give men such tasks. 

“To the AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL there 
appears little need of dispensing with the woman worker 
at all, even if every man who left us were to come back, 
which by no means will be the case. 

“There are many features of gas company work 
wherein women are infinitely more efficient workers 
than men. Let us use the women we have already 
trained in such work and find a place for the men in 
other tasks.” 

Women will undoubtedly play a larger part in the fu- 
ture than they have in the past in various branches of 
the gas industry. In this country, however, only the 
first step has apparently been taken, and there is very 
little information on which to base a forecast of condi- 
tions fifteen or twenty years ahead. Women who have 
replaced men will be retained or not according to local 
conditions, and apparently a manager who finds this 
question a factor in his business must depend largely 
upon his own judgment and the existing conditions of 
his locality. 

A list of references is given for the benefit of any who 
may care to investigate the subject further. 

The thanks of the writer is hereby extended to all of 
the men who kindly answered his questionnaire, espe- 
cially to J. Arnold Norcross, H. K. Morrison, W. B. 
Nichols, W. A. Learned, W. F. Norton and others who 
have furnished special information. 

AMERICAN Gas ENGINEERING JOURNAL: 

Dec. 21, 1918; page 571. 

Nov. 9, 1918; page 

Oct. 26, 1918; page 

Oct. 12, 1918; page 

Sept. 28, 1918; page 289, 

Sept. 21, 1918; page 279. 

Sept. 1918; page 2 

Sept. 1918; page 2! 

Aug. 14, 1918; page 1 

Age: 

Dec. 2, 1918; 

Nov. 1, 1918; 

Oct. 15, 1918; page 333. 

Oct. 15, 1918; page 359. 

Oct. 1, 1918; page 291. 

American Magazine of July, 1918 ; page 24. 

British Experience. 

British Gas Journal: Dec. 17, 1918; pages 610-611. 

Monthly Labor Review. 

Government Printing Office, Washington: Bulletin 
No. 223—-‘Employment of Women and Juveniles 
in Great Britain During the War”; Bulletin No. 
182—“Unemployment of Women in Department 
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Ukiah Company Files Application to Raise 
Rates 


Gas 
page 
page : 





The Ukiah (Cal.) Gas Company has applied to the 
Railroad Commission for authority to increase its rates, 
claiming that since July 3 last, when the commission 
granted the company an increase, the price of oil and 
increases in salaries and wages have so added to the 
expense of production, that the company is facing a 
deficit. When the rates were increased in July, the 
company was paying $1.40 a barrel for oil. Now it. 
has to ‘pay $2.60 a barrel, which does not include an 
increase of 25 per cent on the cost of hauling it. 
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Heesasensenes 


Up to the Plant’s Maximum 
Capacity 

There isn’t going to be any vast enlargement of 
gas plant capacities during the ensuing few months. 
This is through no lack of possible market, but 
in general due to economic considerations. 

lt is unfortunate that rate relief was so long 
denied gas companies that, on the threshold of the 
new era, when they could enlarge radically yet not 
risk outgrowing the possible demand, they are so 
behind financially that to build now is impossible. 
It is unfortunate also that precedent would seem to 
establish that in future regulation the man who 
builds now may at some time, when costs are down, 
be forced to accept a reasonable return, not on the 
actual cost of his plant, but on what it would then 
cost to replace. 


Building the Load 


These features are particularly unfortunate from 
the public’s viewpoint. It is thereby denied an en- 
hancement of service that would be otherwise prac- 
tical and logical. 

It is an unfortunate situation nationally in that a 
liberal volume of gas company construction would 
open employment to thousands of returning soldiers, 
and the aid that a gas industry doubled and trebled 
in capacity could give American industries might 
well prove a determining factor in enabling Amer- 
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ican goods, despite labor costs, to compete success- 
fully in the export market even on a price basis. 

It. is an unfortunate situation for the gas industry 
in that at a time when there is a demand for a volume 
of its product that doubled capacities would not 
overmeet it is unable financially to grasp the oppor- 
tunity. 

The gas industry, however, owes it to itself to 
clinch as great a quantity of this available business 
as can possibly be handled. It should aim at nothing 
less than aiming to load up the plants to as near 
the limit of capacity as can, with reasonable. con- 
servatism, be safely taken on. 


The Woman Worker —A Constructive Con- 
tribution 

Isolated instances have been cited in regard to 
the success of the introduction of the woman worker 
into this or that branch of gas company activity. 
It has remained to George H. Priest, general man- 
ager of the Brockton (Mass.) Gas Light Company 
in a paper presented before the New England Asso- 
ciation of Gas Engineers, to supply the first attempt 
at a broad survey of the kind that will enable the 
gas industry.to determine upon a general policy in 
regard to such workers for the future. 

In so far as New England is concerned he has 
supplied the answer. It is regrettable that in the 
programs of other sectional associations so far re- 
ceived we find no effort to compile such data through- 
out the country. 

We have her with us—the woman worker. Our 
acute need of her assistance is past or passing. If 
she does not fit, we have come to the time when we 
should dispense with her—this in justice to men 
now out of employment. 

But should we dispense with her without reason- 
able knowledge of her potential value to us, we may 
within the next decade have reason to bitterly regret 
our action. 

She is with us. The groundwork is ready. If she 
is.worth having at all she is worth having in greatly 
increased numbers. We are prepared to-day to in- 
troduce new women workers and to train them to 
the point of usefulness. 

If we dispense with what we have and sometime 
later find it advantageous to reintroduce them to 
our ranks, we will have to begin all over again. 

In this paper which is published elsewhere in this 
issue, Mr. Priest quotes editorial comment that was 
published in these pages some two months ago. A 
careful study of his findings confirm our opinion then 
expressed. 

We stick to our guns. The woman worker has 
a distinct place in the gas industry. But more gen- 
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eral data on results achieved throughout the land 
will more definitely locate that place, and, properly 
assigned, she will so strengthen us that the industry 
will have good reason to be thankful’ that she was 
brought to its attention years previous to what might 
have been. 

No comment on Mr. Priest’s paper could be com- 
plete without particularly emphasizing the extreme 
pertinency of the inquiries he has embodied in the 
questionnaires he sent out in preparation of his 
study. Evidently the subject was placed in as able 
hands as could be found. Thanks to its acumen 
in this respect the New Engiand Association of Gas 
Engineers has achieved a real triumph in supplying 
a really constructive contribution on a most timely 
and important subject. 


Operation and Chemical Control of Water Gas Sets 
in Small Plants 
(Continued from page 164.) 


be carried en at frequent intervals and should form 
a part of a systematic daily routine. 

Every plant, large or small, should be equipped, as 
a matter of course, with a’calorimeter to determine 
the heating value of the gas. Observations should 
be taken daily, preferably on the outlet of the holder, 
in order that the latter may serve as an averaging 
tank to yield a representative sample of the gas being 
sent out. 

When this test is made steps should also be taken 
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to determine the carbon-dioxide in the gas. This con- 
stituent must always be considered as an impurity 
and it is desirable therefore to maintain it at a mini- 
mum, although, for reasons stated farther on, it is 
not usually wise to try to reduce it below a certain 
point. In any event, it is safe to say that the upper 
economical limit is not in excess of 4 per cent. If 
this percentage is exceeded steps should be taken to 
discover the reason, but at this time it should be 
pointed out that even if the finished gas does con- 
tain carbon-dioxide not in excess of the amount speci- 
fied above, that such fact does not necessarily indi- 
cate that the manufacturing ‘process is being carried 
on under the most economical conditions. It fre- 
quently happens that the blue water gas as produced 
in the generator contains an excessive amount of 
carbon-dioxide which, when «coming in contact with 
the oil injected into an overheated carbureter or su- 
perheater, will be reduced by the oil. This, of course, 
1s a very expensive way of eliminating the impurity, 
and is only one of the many reasons why it is of the 
utmost importance that the operation of the gener- 
ator making blue water gas should be carefully 
watched. From time to time, therefore, even if the 
CO content in the finished gas is within the safe 
limit, tests should be made to find out whether or not 
the blue water gas is of good quality. 


There are two ways of determining this. The first 
and simplest way is to draw from the generator sam- 
ples of gas* into an aspirator bottle during five or six 
consecutive runs, taking care that the amount drawn 
in is uniformly taken during each run and is equal 
in amount for each run. If analysis shows that such 
an average sample does not contain more than 5 per 
cent COs, conditions are probably normal ; but, on the 
other hand, if the amount shown is excessive, no defi- 
nite conclusion can be drawn from an investigation so 
made, for it still remains to be determined what is 
the cause of the excessive amount of carbon-dioxide. 
The excess may be due to either one of two causes: 
too much steam relative to the heat available in the 
fuel bed, or improper rate of steam introduction. 


The dissociation of steam into carbon-monoxide 
and hydrogen, which constitutes blue water gas, is 
dependent upon not only the time element of contact 
but also upon the temperature factor. Having given 
a fixed weight of incandescent fuel, the quality of 
blue gas made depends upon the amount of steam in- 
troduced per minute and upon the temperature of the 
body of fuel at various instances during the run. 


Steam ‘breaks down into blue water gas in accord- 
ance with the following reactions: 


fo Praca H:O +- C = CO + H: 
or-—— 
PER) 3 cha 2H:O0 + C = CO>+ 2H: 
or— 
22 ie ee CO + H:O = CO: + H: 





*Whenever samples of gas are drawn from a supply hav- 
ing a temperature of 500 deg Fahr. or above, special pre- 
cautions must be taken to prevent alteration of the con- 
stituents while passing through the heated sampling tube, 
due to reaction with the material of which it is made. A 
tube which has been found to be practicable in actual ex- 
perience, is rugged and easily constructed, is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 
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At first, immediately after the blowing period, the 
fire is in a high state of incandescence and the reac- 
tion tends to balance according to ‘the first equation ; 
but the dissociation of steam is a reaction consum- 
ing very large amounts of heat, which results in a 
cooling off of the bed of fuel, and towards the end 
of the run the tendency is to form gas according to 
the second and third equations. 


Fatitinc Back Upon THE Time Contact ELEMENT 


In order to prevent the reaction taking this turn, 
resulting in the formation of an excessive amount of 
carbon-dioxide, we can fall back upon the time con- 
tact element, as even at relatively low temperatures 
the first reaction can be obtained, providing the rate 
of flow of steam is sufficiently low. In other words, 
all that is necessary in order to make blue gas of a 
fairly constant quality throughout the run is to grad- 
ually reduce the rate of flow from the beginning to 
the end. This procedure has its limits, naturally, and 
a run cannot be continued indefinitely, since the tem- 
perature of the fire must always stay between certain 
narrow limits in order to maintain fairly uniform con- 
ditions of equilibrium during the run. For this rea- 
son it is much better to adopt a schedule of short 
blows and short runs rather than the usual four- 
minute blows and five-minute runs as practised in so 
many small works. The labor element must, of 
course, be taken into consideration, as it cannot be 
denied that the strain upon the gas maker when op- 
erating on a cycle of two-minute blow and three- 
minute run is much greater than when he is operat- 
ing on a cycle of four minutes and five minutes. 

A gradual reduction of the rate of flow is not feas- 
ible, but the result can be approximated by introduc- 
ing steam at its highest rate during the first two 
minutes, stepping it down during the next minute 
and again reducing it for the fourth minute. Hav- 
ing once determined the total amount of steam which 
can be introduced per run, it is probably safe to say 
that, assuming a four-minute run, 65 per cent should 
be introduced in the first two minutes, 20 per cent in 
the third and 15 per cent in the last minute. 

In order to determine whether or not the steam 
flow is properly regulated, it is necessary, therefore, 
to make analyses of samples representing various 
phases of the run. For this purpose three samples 
per run are usually sufficient, one taken during the 
first minute, one during the last and one fairly repre- 
senting the middle of the run. While the first sam- 
ple may show a very low percentage of CO», a marked 
increase can probably not be avoided ; but care should 
be taken that this increase does not become exces- 
sive. Good practice seems to indicate that the blue 
water gas as made at first should contain around 3 
per cent CO», which may increase to 4.5 per cent dur- 
ing the middle period and should not exceed 7 per 
cent during the last minute. 

It is not safe to assume that the arithmetical aver- 
age of these three analyses presents the true average 
CO: content of the gas made during the run, as the 
quantities: made from minute to minute vary and are 
unknown. To get the true average result, therefore, 
composite samples taken in the manner indicated 
are necesSary. 

If analyses made in this way do not show results 
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approximating those indicated above, one of the first 
things to try in order to remedy matters is to vary 
the rate of injecting the steam. An excess is not only 
an expensive waste of boiler fuel, but also results in 
poor generator fuel economy and oil results. It does 
not by any means even follow that a large quantity of 
steam will result in a large make of gas per run or 
per hour. The contrary is often quite true. On-the 
other hand, an excessively low rate of steam, while 
usually producing a good gas, brings with it certain 
evils. First of all, the capacity of the set is mate- 
rially reduced, thereby requiring larger expenditures 
for labor to produce a given amount of gas per day; 
but, furthermore, the shortage of steam will very 
often bring with it serious clinker troubles requiring 
further expenses for the labor of cleaning, also caus- 
ing heavy wear on the linings of thé machine. 


DETERMINING THE Proper RATE oF FLOW 


To determine the proper rate of flow is always a 
matter of experiment. Assuming that a works is op- 
erating under a schedule which is not giving the 
most satisfactory results, it is first necéssary to de- 
termine the average make per. run and to find out 
whether or not the steam introduced figures out to 
about 35 to 38 pounds per thousand feet of gas made. 
In nine cases out of ten it will probably be found 
that the machine is being flooded with steam. A new 
quantity per run, figured upon the above basis. should 
then be determined upon and. should be distributed 
during the run in accordance with the percentages. 
The analysis will almost always show a marked 
improvement, and if the rate of make per run goes 
up a further reduction can be tried, providing 
no very serious clinker trouble develops. At this 
point emphasis should be laid upon the fact that 
there is a general tendency to run‘the fire too soft in 
order to save labor of clinkering. This should be 
guarded against, as the saving in cost of a little extra 
labor once or twice a day during the cleaning period 
is often more than lost by poor fuel results. At the 
present high cost of fuel a saving of 1 pound per thou- 
sand goes a long_way towards paying for labor of 
cleaning. 

The question of up and down runs, or so-called 
split runs, also has a very important bearing upon 
fuel economy and clinker formation. In the larger 
plants, where highly skilled labor can be employed 
at a high daily wage, the split-run method of opera- 
tion, by which every run is partly an up and partly 
a down run, will undoubtedly prove economical. In 
smaller plants this is not always feasible, and a good 
general schedule to adhere to is to operate on a basis 
of two up runs to every down run. In making tests 
the performance of a machine during the down run 
should be carefully studied from time to time, as al- 
though only about a third of the gas is produced dur- 
ing such runs the checking of their results must not 
be neglected. 


Ratre.or Arr INTRODUCTION 


‘The rate of steam introduction, however, is not the 
only problem which we must study and meet in order 
to obtain good results in the making of blue gas. As 
stated above, the temperature of the fuel bed is of 
vital importance, and this in turn is largely dependent 
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upon the rate of air introduction during the blow. 
The oxygen in the air when being passed through 
the fuel can burn either to carbon-dioxide or carbon- 
monoxide. If only the former were formed the fuel 
would be heated to a very high state of incandes- 
cence, but, on the other hand, the amount of heat 
available for raising the temperature of the checker 
brick in the carbureter and superheater would be lim- 
ited only to that available as sensible heat in the 
blast gases escaping from the generator. On the 
other hand, if only carbon monoxide were formed the 
fuel bed would be left in a relatively cool state and 
large quantities of heat in the form of producer gas 
would be available for heating the carbureter and su- 
perheater, which, if consumed in those two shells, 
would either overheat the checker brick in them or, 
if not burned in the shells, a large quantity of carbon- 
monoxide formed would escape and burn at the stack. 
resulting in an enormous waste of generator fuel. 

A very hot fire and a carbureter or superheater too 
cold for proper volatilization and fixing of the oil 
would result in a relatively large quantity of high 
quality of blue gas. which, however, could not be en- 
riched to its proper point because sufficient heat for 
properly carbureting the necessary oil would not be 
available in the carbureter and superheater. On the 
other hand, a cold generator accompanied by an ex- 
cessively hot carbureter and superheater would re- 
sult in a relatively small quantity of blue gas of poor 
quality containing large percentages of carbon-di 
oxide. In order to enrich such gas an amount of oil 
would be required which, while relatively ‘large for 
the amount of gas made, would still be a compara- 
tively small amount to be handled per run, and which 
when injected into an overheated carbureter would, 
instead of being converted into illuminants, break 
down into the lighter hydrocarbons, such as methane 
and lampblack. Such a condition would also result 
in the reduction of the carbon-dioxide formed in the 
blue gas by the oil, bringing about the puzzling con- 
dition of poor oil results in spite of apparently low 
carbon-dioxide content in the finished gas. 


3LOWER CAPACITY INSUFFICIENT 


A proper balance between the two tendencies of 
forming either carbon-dioxide or carbon-monoxide 
must therefore be aimed at, and in order to ascertain 
that proper results are being obtained analyses of the 
producer gas made in the generator must be taken 
from time to time. These had best be collected in the 
same manner as the blue-gas samples taken during 
up-runs, and again, both composite samples covering 
five or six consecutive blows, as well as snap samples 
taken during various parts of the blow, should be 
analyzed. 

The trouble frequently found is that the blower 
capacity of the plant under observation is insufficient 
for most economical results. It has been definitely 
established that a relatively high rate of flow of air 
tends toward a production of large quantities of car- 
bon-dioxide; and it is therefore found desirable, even 
though adhering to a schedule of 1,500 to 1,700 ft. of 
air per thousand feet of gas made, to introduce this 
air during as short a blow as feasible in order to ob- 
tain as high a rate of flow as possible. . Composite 
samples taken in the manner outlined above should 
contain approximately 14 pet cent carbon-dioxide : 
if snap samples are taken we must again bear in mind 
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that the arithmetical average of them does not neces- 
sarily represent the true average during the whole 
blow. 

While during a run the carbon-dioxide formed in 
the process of dissociation of the steam by incan- 
descent fuel gradually increases on account of the de- 
creasing temperature of the fuel bed, the reverse is 
true during the blow. Here, starting with a rela- 
tively cold fire, we heat it up by blasting and thereby 
tend.towards a constantly increasing proportion of 
carbon-monoxide, essentially a high temperature 
product. This fact must be taken into consideration 
in handling the carbureter blast valve. It is of vital 
importance that the secondary air introduced into the 
carbureter should be proportioned to the amount of 
carbon-monoxide available.. As this constituent of 
the producer gas formed in the generator varies as 
the blow continues, it follows that the amount of car- 
bureter air introduced must be varied correspond- 
ingly, gradually increasing from a minimum in the 
first minute to a maximum in the last. Just enough 
air to accomplish this at every instant during the 
blow should be injected; but it must be remembered 
that while it is true that an excess would tend to- 
wards somewhat cooling down the set, such an ex- 
cess is much less harmful to the fuel economy than a 
deficiency of secondary air, permitting material quan- 
tities of unconsumed carbon-monoxide to escape at 
the stack. 

The third and last intermediary product which 
should be under close chemical control is the waste 
gas escaping from the stack. The sampling of this 
is not an easy matter, and unless great care is ob- 
served material errors can be introduced. Two as- 
pirator bottles are necessary, one for producing the 
suction necessary to maintain a constant flow of gas 
through the sampling pipe, while the other bottle is 
needed for actually collecting the samples. The spe- 
cial difficulty encountered in taking samples at this 
point is due to the fact that the waste gases are not, 
like the blue gas and generator gas, under pressure. 
and consequently unless care is taken atmospheric air 
may be drawn into the sampling bottle. Here again 
it is unsafe to rely upon the results shown by a sin- 
gle blow, and the analysis should be based upon the 
average of a composite sample taken during five or 
six consecutive blows. In order to obtain most satis- 
iactory fuel results the analysis of such a composite 
sample of stack or waste gases should show up some- 
what as follows: Carbon-dioxide, 18 to 19 per cent; 
oxygen, 0.5 to 1 per cent; carbon-monoxide, 0.3 to 0.4 
per cent. An excess of oxygen would, of course, 
mean too much carbureter blast, while an excess of 
carbon monoxide would indicate the reverse. It must 
again be emphasized that an excess of oxygen is not 
as harmful as the presence of carbon-monoxide much 
in excess of the above:analysis. 

In attempting to control the operation of a water- 
gas set two salient principles must always be kept 
firmly in mind. When an analysis shows that it is 
desirable to make changes in the method of opera- 
tion, only one condition should be altered at one 
time, and when‘a factor is changed ample time must 
be allowed to permit operating conditions in the set 
to arrive at a balance before making any further 
changes. Unless this is done no reliable deductions 
can be formed from analysis of the apparent results 
obtained by making the change. Furthermore, it is, 
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of course, apparent that when two factors are changed 
at the same time it will be impossible to ascribe a va- 
riation in result definitely to either one of them. In 
a general way, therefore, after reasonably acceptable 
results have been obtained no further change in any 
operating condition should be made at intervals less 
than one working day. 

It will be noted that the several chemical tests de- 
scribed above restrict themselves to the determination 
of carbon-dioxide, oxygen and carbon-monoxide in 
the finished gas. the blue water gas, the producer gas 
and the waste gas. Simple as they are, they must be 
carried out carefully and at sufficiently frequent pe- 


‘riods to keep a continued check on the operations. 


Nothing more is indispensable, nothing less accept- 


able. . 





Work of Men Satisfactorily Performed by 
Women at Consolidated Company’s Plants 


In all of the departments of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York except the manufacturing 
and street departments, the shortage of labor has 
necessitated the employment of women to perform 
work theretofore’ performed by men. In _ clerical 
departments and those performing only the lighter 
grades of mechanical work, this did not seriously 
impair the efficiency of these departments; and in 
individual instances the work was performed quite 
as satisfactorily by women as by men. 

It was found, for example, that after instruction 
women could perform such work as installing, ad- 
justing and regulating incandescent lighting units, 
burners, mantles, glassware and gas-lighting acces- 
sories, and that they could index, lock and unlock 
meters, execute burner orders, and regulate and re- 
pair domestic gas appliances. Schools for instruct- 
ing them in the performance of these duties were 
established in each branch office; and, after instruc- 
tion therein, they were sent out on the district with 
experienced employees and given practical demon- 
stration in the execution of orders on consumers’ 
premises. 


Minneapolis Report Shows Deficit 


A deficit of $705,684.85 is shown in the income and 
expenditures statement of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Gas Light Company for 1918 issued recently. There 
was a loss of $229,547.35 on operations, the statement 
shows. 

R. R. Rand, vice-president and treasurer of the com- 
pany, said the statement indicates the results of the 
increased cost of coal and oil and other materials en- 
tering into the manufacture of gas, and indicates also 
the increase in the item of labor. 

The gross income of the company is given as $2,- 
266,632.03. The biggest item in the expenses of opera- 
tion is the manufacturing cost which is put at $1,657,- 
361.83. Other items, including a depreciation item of 
$227,220, bring the total expenses of operation to $2,- 
496,179.38, resulting in a loss of operations amounting 
to $229,547.35. Interest on bonds and. floating debt, and 
the sinking fund item for 1918, amounts to $476,135.50, 
making a total deficit of $705.684.85. In the com- 
pany’s balance sheet fixed assets are placed: at $9,236,- 
788.04. Total assets are $10,576,849.60. 
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Bridgeton Company Fits Motor Trucks Up 
tas Merchandise Cars and Carries Light- 


ing Appliances Direct to Consumers 
Efforts Being Directed Exclusively to Increasing Consumption 
Through Present Meters and Especially to Elimination 
of Unprofitable Consumer 
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Prepayment Meter Record 


The Statement of vour meter on this date t8,. 2.0.0.2 .00cccceesseeneees 


The actual amount of money removed on this date ts $...2..6...+++ 


‘The Inspector will teach you “How to Read Your Meter” 
Call Your Gas Company on the ‘Phone 


Or stop the Driver when you see our Service Car onthestreet. He 
carries a full line of supplies and can look after your lighting 
troubles. 

(See other side) 


The Bridgeton Gas Light Company 











BRIDGETON COMPANY USES METER RECORD TO FURTHER CAUSE OF GAS LIGHTING 


Their present: merchandising ef- 
forts are being confined to increasing 
consumption through these existing 
meters with particular reference to 


With a population of 14,000, the 
Bridgeton Gas Light Company, of 
Bridgeton, N. J., has installed 3,449 
meters. 
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the unprofitable consumer, the one 
who uses a small amount of gas and 
that for cooking only. 


Such consumers are being con- 
stantly urged to use gas for lighting, 
and the companies urging are fol- 
lowed up by making the adoption 
of such a course on the consumer, 
as easy as it can be made. 

Four automobiles are fitted up as 
merchandise cars and carry lighting 
appliances directly to the consumer. 
The result of the effort has been 
successful to a most gratifying de- 
gree. 

Apparently the company special- 
izes the C-E-Z lights, but has not 
neglected possibilities represented in 
the new “Thrift Burner” put out by 
the Welsbach Company. 

Jacob B. Jones is superintendent 
and treasurer of the company. 


Gas Home the Comfort Home 


Anything that tends to increase 
bodily comfort is sure to attract the 
buying public and the dealer in gas 
merchandise who wishes to increase 
his sales, instead of displaying them 
haphazard in his window, should ar- 





GAS LIGHT EQUIPMENT CARRAED DIRECT TO CONSUMER’S DOOR BY MOTOR TRUCK FITTED UP AS MERCHANDISING 
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IT UP IN SURROUNDINGS 
range them in their natural surround- 
, ings—that of a well-appointed home. 
This was the idea of the Newark 
Public Service Company, Newark, 
N. J., who in a large show case in 
the interior of their show room had 
an entire library fitted up. The floor 





THE GAS LINE 


NEWARK GAS COMPANY FINDS THE BEST WAY TO CONVINCE PROSPECT THAT HE WANTS GAS HEATER IS TO SET 


SIMILAR TO THOSE IN WHICH IT WILL 


was covered with a big green rug, 
and in the background was a green 
tiled mantel. In this was a gas 
heater of the Solar Grand type, 
glowing cheerfully through slides of 
red isinglass. A vase and a few 
knickknacks graced the top of the 





BE PLACED IN HIS HOME 


mantel, and a large card beside it 
observed: 

Put a Gas Heater in that idle man- 
tel and make it useful as well as 
ornamental. At one side of the grate 
was a large leather upholstered 
rocker, and at the other a big library 
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HOW ADVERTISING MATTER IS USED TO INTRODUCE THRIFT -BRIDGETON COMPANY INSERTS WEEKLY AD IN LOCAL 
PAPERS GIVING BRIEF SUMMARY OF ITS ACTIVITIES 








During the extreme Coal Shortage of last winter, the United 
States Fuel Administration called repeated attention to the 
WASTE FROM OPEN GAS BURNERS. They urged that all GAS 
CONSUMED FOR LIGHT should be done through MANTLE 
BURNERS.. 


As a result the THRIFT LIGHT was invented and is now 
ready for distribution. In fact our Company is the first in New 
Jersey to receive a shipment from the Weisbach factory. 


THE THRIFT LIGHT does not take the piace of the popular 
C. E.Z. Light or the Inverted Burners, neither is it intended for 
general itumination. It is an economical lamp to fill the place 
now occupied by the wasteful open flame burners in hallways, cel- 
lars, and on seldom used fixtures. 


. THE THRIFT LIGHT selis complete for TWENTY-FIVE 
CENTS, the mantle renewals are TEN CENTS cach. It is so 
easy to instal! that a child can do it. 


e*eoceee 


Josegh -F. Ehrier, Retort House Foreman, entered upon his 
twenty-second year with this Company on February ‘st. 

He is the cidest man in point of Service on our Honor Roll. 
We extend congratulations to a most faithful and loyal employee. 
see @e 

Lorin E. Allen, Manager o; our Lighting Appliance Dept., has 
some novel banners for the Service Cars, which will appear on 
the street next week. They call attention to the popular C.E.-Z 
Light in a striking manner. 


THE BRIDGETON GAS LIGHT COMPANY 














BURNERS WITHOUT NEGLECTING C-E-Z LIGHT 
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When you have GAS PIPING or LIGHTING EQUIPMENT in. 
stalled ‘by the GAS COMPANY you deal DIRECT. 


eee ec ee 


OUR INTEREST DOES NOT CEASE when the work is com- 
pleted and the account paid. 


eseeeese 
IT CONTINUES EVERY DAY |! 
giving SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
product—which is to say—GAS. 
see ese8 
That is why GAS COMPANY SERVICE means so much. 


With every installation made by us, goes the GUARANTEE of 
DEPENDABLE and SATISFACTORY SERVICE. a 


ses coeyr 


THE YEAR, for only by 
iit you continue to use our 


The new SALESROOM has just:been completed. It is located 
on the Second Floor of our Storage Warehouse on Water Street. 
it is not to say a very elaborate salesroom—but, we show the 
latest things in Lighting FIXTURES, and GAS APPLIANCES— 
Also we seli the BEST at the LOWEST COST, as we. have no 
selling expense. : 

ees’ oe 

The THRIFT CIGHT which we announced last: week, has 
gained instant popularity. This little lamp gives three times 
the light of the Fiat Flame Gas Burner and consumes only one- 
fourth the Gas. 


s*e#etes 


The price of the THRIFT LIGHT is only 25 cents. it is in- 


* tended fer use in Bedrooms, Bathrooms, Haliways and for Cellar 


Lights. it is designed to eliminate the fiat flame burner and 
SAVE GAS. 


THE BRIDCETON GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


== 
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table with leather throw, on which 
were several beoks and a gas lamp 
with art glass shade. A card set in 
a brass frame advised: 

This Gas Table Lamp is one of 
the many pleasing designs we are 
offering for your approval. Gas 
light is eye-pleasing—and the cheer- 
fully lighted home is the best lure 
of the fireside. 

The catchy cards added to the pull- 
ing power of the display, and the 
comfortable appearance of the entire 
room was calculated to make all who 
saw it wish for a similar one for 
themselves. 


Saving by the Use of Mantles 


A salesman may talk all day about 
the saving occasioned by the use of 
mantles in comparison with the 
amount of gas consumed by the open 
flame, but most people are from Mis- 
souri and want to be “shown.” The 
Baltimore (Md.) Gas Company ac- 
cordingly, are “showing” them by 
a very effective window demonstra- 
tion, just what the advantages of 
the mantle really are. The floor 
was covered with an Oriental rug 
and in the centre was a card 4 x 6 ft. 
on which was printed in bold black 
letters : 


’ Fix Tas Fact Firmty in Your 
MIND, AND Don’t Forcér It 


Every time you light an open flame 
burner you waste half the gas. At 
either side, on pedestals draped with 
crimson velvet, were gas jets, the 
one showing the old-fashioned open 
flame, the other encompassed with 
a mantle. Attached to the rod car- 
rying the open flame jet was a card, 
lettered in red: ‘ 

Two times the gas; 
one-half the light 


and at the bottam was another card: 
The average open flame burner 
uses approximately six to seven 


feet of gas per hour. 


Attached to the second rod was a 
card: 


Two times the light; 
one-half the gas 


while the card beneath advised: 


The mantle burner uses ap- 
proximately three feet of 
gas per hour. 
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Attached to each burner were large 
dials, with hands slowly moving 
around the face, the hands on one 
moving much more rapidly than on 
the other. A card in the corner of 
the window urged the practical- 
minded gas consumer: 


Watch the dials: The gas is 
being registered by meters. 


Gas Mantles for Lunch 


The Public Service Company of 
Trenton, N. J., recently displayed a 
“light lunch” that first amused and 
afterwards interested scores of 
passers-by. The window was de- 
signed to draw attention to their 
gas mantles—and it certainly suc- 
ceeded. There was a walnut dining 
table set for lunch, with little lace 
paper mats at each place. At each 
place was a plate and a sauce dish, 
the plate holding a mantle in wire 
frame, and the smaller dish a small 
mantle. The centerpiece was a large 
globe for a gas lamp, filled with 
ferns. Other dishes held mantles in 
pasteboard cartons, and a card at- 
tached to the cloth advised: “As- 
sorted Mantle Stock, Always Fresh.” 


_ The floor was covered with a warm 


looking cherry-hued rug, and down 
in front, in a brass frame, was an- 
other card: 


Gas Licut Is Goop Licut 
We are prepared to supply 
every gas light requirement. 


When Grandfather Was a Boy 


The G. H. Turner Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., have recently been 
conducting a campaign for modern 
improvements in homes, both old and 
new, and their ads, “When Grand- 
father Was a Boy,” have brought 
the question of gas installation to 
the notice of hundreds who had pre- 
viously given little thought to the 
matter. They took a quarter of a 
page in the local papers, which they 
adorned with a picture of a young- 
ster splashing about in a big wash 
tub, while in the background was an 
old-fashioned open fireplace. The 
ad was headed: 


WHEN GRANDFATHER Was a Boy 


You smile, perhaps, but wait, 
However crude his bathing facilities 
were, maybe he had the best obtain- 
able at that time. 

Can you say the same of your 
present equipment, or that which you 
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° 
contemplate placing in your new 
home ? 

Acquaint yourself with the gas 
water heater, that makes so much 
for comfort and convenience. Hot 
water when you want it, where you 
want it, and as much as you want. 
G. H. Turner Co. 


This ad was complemented by an 
attractive window display, which 
showed one of the old-fashioned 
tubs, in which was the life size, 
weeping figure of a small boy. Down 
in front was a card: 


He Wants A WARM AND COMFORT 
ABLE BATHROOM 


Put a little gas heater in his room 
and see his tears turn to smiles. 


Hard to Define Psychology 


It would be difficult to state just 
what psychology is, although I can 
state, in a way, what the psychologist 
studies, declared Dr. Lightner Wit 
mer, of the Department of Psychol 
ogy of the University of Pennsy! 
vania, at a recent luncheon address 
at the Engineers’ Club of Philadel 
phia. He studies just what you are 
compelled to study every day of your 
life, and that is human performance 
—the behavior of human beings and 
animals—such behavior as is accom- 
panied by consciousness, or for the 
explanation of which we are com- 
pelled to assume the existence of 
consciousness. Such is the province 
of the modern science of psychology. 
We study mind, therefore, only in- 
directly through the performance of 
those whom we observe. When I 
test a student in my psychological 
laboratory, or when parents bring 
children to my laboratory for the 
purpose of having them examined 
and tested, all that. my tests do is 
to provide a material means or 
agency by which I cause the child 
to perform in my presence, so that 
I can observe in a number of well- 
regulated tests what kind of per- 
formance he is capable of rendering. 





Tri City Company Allowed 
Increased Rate 

The Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission recently granted the petition 
of the Tri City Gas Company, of 
Gadsden, to increase the price of gas 
to $1.65 per 1,000 cu. ft. The pe- 
tition for an increase in the minimum 
charge was denied. The increase 
effective Feb. 10. 
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The $500,000 Producer 
Gas-Electric Plant 
Sold for Junk 


A Correction 


In the Jan. 25 issue of the AmeErR- 
icAN GAS ENGINFERING JOURNAL 
there appeared on page 87 an article 
headed “$500,000 Gas Plant Sold 
for Junk. Machinery out of date.” 
This article described the plant being 
dismantled as having been regarded 
“five years ago as near the last word 
in modern gas generating equip- 
ment,” and that “the type of ma- 
chinery has been so rapidly sup- 
planted by new inventions : 
that the continued operation of this 
plant did not seem profitable 

From the real story as now ascer- 
tained, it would appear that the 
above statements are somewhat mis- 
leading, though the actual facts 
emerge in a rather -vague manner in 
the last paragraph where it was said 
“the plant was built to utilize gas 
from the local plant where the ma- 
chinery and processes used con- 
verted the gas into power to be used 
in propelling street cars and other 
general power purposes.” 

The history of the matter is that 
some ten years ago the Southern 
Public Utilities Company installed 
four sets of standard, producer gas- 
apparatus which in connection with 
two gas-engine driven electric gen- 
erators (750 k.w.) supplied power 
for street railway operation and 
other purposes. After this apparatus 
had been operated for about eighteen 
months, the Utilities Company sus- 
pended its: operation because they 
found it cheaper to purchase current 
from the new hydro-electric power 
plant on the Catawba River. This 
electric generating equipment is now 
being scrapped because, due to the 
increased demand for current, its 
capacity is too small for it to be con- 
sidered any longer as a reserve. 

This electric generating apparatus 


driven by gas-engines was not 
scrapped because of the “rapid 


progress of invention,” but because 
that type of equipment cannot be 
advantageously operated in compe- 
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Annual Meeting of New England Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers Characterized 


by Large Attendance 
A. M. Barnes Elected President for Ensuing Year— Discussion on Gas 
Lighting for Churches—Employment of Women in the In- 
dustry—Affiliated with American Gas Association 








tition with a hydro-electric gener- 
ating plant. Under any conditions 
where a gas-engine driven equip- 
ment would be economical, the ap- 
paratus which has just gone to the 
scrap pile would have been as efficient 
as any built to-day. The plant is 
now being operated as a coal gas 
plant. 


Ohio Fuel Supply to Pay City 
$360,000 

Representatives of the Ohio Fuel 
Supply Company have agreed to pay 
the City of Columbus the full amount 
due in accordance with the decision 
of the United States supreme court 
recently. 

The suit came about as the result 
of the city charging that the com- 
pany had not carried out the bonus 
terms of the franchise. 

Up to July 1, 1916, the total 
amount due was in the vicinity of 
$440,000. 

A certified check for $200,000 is 
to be given and liberty bonds to the 
extent of $160,000 are to be deposited 
with City Treasurer Jenkins as se- 
curity for the remainder of the $360,- 
000. . The $160,000 is to be paid. in 
three installments, three, six and nine 
months. 


Explosion at Platteville, Wis. 
Causes $75,000 Damage 


Explosion of a gas stove and sev- 
eral cans of gasoline standing near- 
by, caused a $75,000 fire in Platte- 
ville, Wis., Saturday afternoon, Feb. 
§, in which eight persons lost- their 
lives and eleven were severely hurt. 
The south wall of the building was 
blown into the street. 


The forty-ninth annual meeting of 
the New England Association of 
Gas Engineers was held at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Feb. 19 and 
20, with an attendance of over 200. 


J. Arnold Norcross, the president, 
opened the meeting at 10.30 a. m., 
after whith followed the election of 
new members as follows: E.'S. 
Stack, president, Stack Heater Com- 
pany, Boston; Edward H. Bauer, 
superintendent, Providence (R. I.) 
Gas Company; Robert B. Buxton, 
chemist, Lynn (Mass.) Gas & Elec- 
tric Light Company; Roger B. 
Brown, chemical engineer, Brock- 
ton (Mass.) Gas Light Company ; 
Reginald H.. Sheldon, industrial en- 
gineer, Brockton Gas Light Com- 
pany; J. C. McAfee, foreman high- 
pressure system, Brockton Gas Light 
Company; Arthur F. Short, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Providence (R. 
I.) Gas Company; Charles J. G. 
Haas, traveling representative, H. 
Mueller Manufacturing Company, 
Brookline; William E. Vandell, su- 
perintendent of gas manufacture, 
Fitchburg (Mass.) Gas & Electric 
Light Company; Arthur W. Darby, 
superintendent, City of Holyoke Gas 
and Electric Department; Ralph S. 
Carter, superintendent, Malden 
(Mass.) & Melrose Gas Light Com- 
pany; Howard L. Olds, vice-presi- 
dent, Twin State Gas & Electric 
Company, Boston; Walter M. Rus- 
sell, superintendent of manufacture, 
Providence Gas Company; William 
C. Brock, superintendent, Citizens 
Gas, Electric & Power Company, 
Nantucket, Mass.; Warren D. Stew- 
art, superintendent of works, Fall 
River (Mass.) Gas Works Com- 
pany; E. C. Weston, secretary and 
treasurer, Middletown (Conn.) Gas 
Light Company; Charles S. Mor- 
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gan, general manager, Strafford- 
York Gas Com , Rochester, N. 
H.; Ralph L. Fle cher, assistant en- 
gineer of manufacture, Providence 
Gas Company. 

The president then read the 
names of those members who had 
died during the past year, all pres- 
ent standing during the reading. 

The secretary read letters ad- 
dressed to the association from the 
- following: E. C. Jones, Samuel 
Bodine, Frank P. Stone, Arthur 
Hewitt, H. L. Sterrett and George 
G. Ramsdell. 

The president’s address followed. 


AFFILIATION WITH AMERICAN Gas 
ASSOCIATION 


The secretary read a letter from 
the American Gas Association on 
the matter of the affiliation of the 
New England Association with the 
American Gas Association, which 
was referred to a committee for 
report. 

Mr. Wrightington, of the com- 
mittee to take up the question_of 
affiliation with the American Gas 
Association, reported favorably on 
the plan, which was adopted by 
the association. 

The New England Association 
of Gas Engineers will have four 
members, one each to be a mem- 
ber of the technical, manufactur- 
ing, accounting and commercial 
sections of the American Gas As- 
socation. The president is to be 
one of the delegates and will ap- 
point the other three. 


Gas LIGHTING IN CHURCHES 


Philmer Eves read a paper on 
“Church Lighting by Gas.” 

Waldo Learned, Newton, Mass., 
stated that the majority of the 
church committee in Newton were 
users of electricity, and were preju- 
diced against gas. They were per- 
suaded to allow a trial demonstra- 
tion of gas for lighting the church. 
The new installation proved very 
satisfactory and is in operation 
now. 

J. P. Kennedy, of Cambridge, 
said that plans had been made to 
install electricity in a church in 
Cambridge, when the pastor was 
persuaded to allow the replacing of 
the present gas fixtures for others 
of up-to-date construction, which 
resulted in a new installation using 
gas, much to the satisfaction of ev- 
eryone, many expressing the opin- 
ion that they did not know gas 
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could be used to such excellent ad- 
vantage for lighting. A green 
shade was used and so arranged 
that no one in any part of the 
church could see the light. Lights 
should be inspected at least once a 
month. 

V. E. Bird, of Cambridge, said 
that the maintenance of gas light- 
ing was very important, and more 
attention must be given to this end 
to preserve gas for lighting. 

Thomas B. Sucher, of New 
Haven, read a paper on “Bonus on 
Tire Mileage.” 

Dr. J. F. Wing read a report of 
the committee on coal and oil sup- 
ply, giving the results accom- 
plished during 1918 in keeping the 
gas companies of New England 
supplied with coal and oil. 

The officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. M. Barnes; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. F. Norton; second vice- 
president, Burton Smart, and sec- 
retary and treasurer, Nathaniel W. 
Gifford. The following directors 
were elected: H. N. Cheney, V. E. 
Bird, R. E. Wyant, C. E. Paige and 
C. R. Pritchard. 

Mr. Barnes in a speech accepting 
the office of president stated that 
he felt he had been specially hon- 
ored, as he thought he was the first 
man elected to the presidency of 
the New. England Association of 
Gas Engineers who was not a gas 
engineer. 


From THE Question Box 


Mr. Nixon, superintendent of the 
Pittsfield (Mass.) Gas Company: 
stated that thirty miles of welded 
mains in Pittsfield had been down 
three years, two vears of which the 
frost was 5 ft. deep, but had not 
had a single break. 

‘Many methods of thawing frozen 
ground for laying new mains or re- 
pairing leaks. One of the methods 
used was to lay on the surface 400 
ft. of 3 inch pipe, cover this with 
burlap and snow if there was any, 
and then turn on steam generated in 
a portable boiler. Three hours will 
take the frost out of the ground to 
a depth of 1% to 2 ft. It was stated 
that in Alaska when the frost enters 
the ground to a great depth, 34 inch 
pipe perforated with 3/16 inch holes 
with a drill head is driven into the 
ground to a depth of 5 ft. Hot 
water is forced into this pipe which 
seaps through the holes and thus 
removes the frost. It was found that 
hot water was found far more effi- 
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cient and economical than any other 
method. 


WoMEN IN INDUSTRY 


A paper by George H. -Priest on 
the “Employment of Women as a 
New Factor in the Gas Industry” 
was read. 

There was considerable discussion 
on this matter. At New Haven the 
employment of women in the main 
tenance department was tried out 
during 1915. In some respects their 
service was ahead of that of the 
men, but it was found that a whole 
the women were found to be less 
reliable, that is, the average hours 
of work for the men per month was 
considerably higher than by the 
women employees. 

The banquet was held on Wednes 
day evening at 6.30 p. m, at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel and was largely 
attended. 


Citizens Gas Company of Car- 
roll, la., Under New 
Management 


As the result of the transfer of the 
largest single block of stock in that 
concern recently, the Citizens Gas 
Company, of Carroll, Ia., has passed 
under new control. W. B. Swaney 
will be the new president of the cor- 
poration, succeeding J. B. Hunger- 
ford, who has disposed of his in- 
terests in the concern, according to 
an announcement made this morn- 
ing. M. J. Kelly will be vice-presi- 
dent, John Roelfsema secretary, 
while H. J. Kane will be retained as 
manager. 

The new management announces 
that a progressive policy will be pur- 
sued by the concern, looking toward 
its growth and development in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the city. 
Considerable new machinery will be 
installed in the plant, and everything 
will be modernized throughout. FEx- 
pansions in the mains system, calcu- 
lated to take care of a larger num- 
ber of customers are being planned, 
and the service will be improved gen- 
erally. 

Due somewhat to conditions re- 
sulting from the war, the gas com- 
pany ‘has been through an embarass- 
ing period in the past few weeks, but 
it is the intention of the new man- 
agement to correct these conditions 
regardless of cost, and to make the 
company a leader in the live indus- 
tries of the city. 
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Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany Pays Franchise Tax 
for Period of Six Years 


The cities of Santa Ana and 
Orange, Cal., received checks from 
the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
panies for more than $10,000, the 
checks having been sent in payment 
of franchise taxes in the two cities 
for a period of six years in Santa 
Ana and seven years in Orange. 

The check for Santa Ana is $8,- 
373.88, being the franchise tax on 
gross earnings of the company in 
this city of $418,693.99 between 
February, 1913, and Dec. 31, 1918. 
The amount received by ' Orange 
was $2,202.80 for the period between 
May, 1912, and Dec. 31, 1918. 


Lynn Rates Reduced 

The Lynn ( Mass.) Gas & Electric 
Company recently notified the City 
Council that it would reduce the 
price of gas to consumers 5 cents 
on April 1 and an additional 5 cents 
on July 1. In six months they will 
reduce the price 25 cents, making it 
a $1 flat rate. 


Westfield Municipal Plant Re- 
ports Loss for Gas 


Department 

Net profits of the Westfield 
(Mass.) Municipal Light Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending Dec. 
31, amounted to $2,220.87, according 
to the annual report of Clarence A. 
Kinard, the manager. Net profits 
were shown in the electrical and 
store departments of the light works, 
while the gas department showed a 
loss. The store account which in 
other years has proven a loss to the 
department showed a balance of $2,- 
020.25 net profit. The net profit in 
the electrical side of the business 
showed a balance of $9,080.40. The 
net loss from gas manufacture and 
sales amounted to $8,880.78. 

The statement of the gas depart- 
ment showed a gross profit of $9,- 
585.65 with deductions of $18,474.- 
43, which was represented in $3,- 
324.38 for interest, $8,410.65 for de- 
preciation and $6,739.40 for bonds. 
The electrical department statement 
showed a gross profit of $34,343.54 
with deductions of $25,263.14, repre- 
sented by $4,568.04 for interest, $11,- 
434.50 for depreciation and $9,260.- 
60 for bonds. 

Manufacture of both gas and elec- 
tricity was conducted at a_ higher 
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expense to the department than in 
1917. Gas distribution and overhead 
was higher, while the electricity over- 
head remained about the same and 
the electricity distribution was at a 
lesser cost. Cost of manufacture of 
gas in 1918 amounted to $1,638 a 
cubic foot as against a cost of $1,397 
the previous year. 


Commercial Section of Amer- 
ican Gas Association Holds 
Important Meeting 
Monthly Window Decorating Service 


Approved—Additional Commit- 
tees Appointed 


The Managing Committee and 
Chairmen of Committees of the 
Commercial_Section of the American 
Gas Association held a joint meeting 
at association headquarters on Tues- 
day afternoon; Feb. 11. 

Those present were: E. N. Wright- 
ton, chairman; W. J. Clark, C. M. 
Cohn, R. C. Congdon, 0. T. Knight, 
E. J. Rutledge, J. D. Shattuck, 
Thomson King, R. B., Doull, J. P. 
Hanlan, G. S. Barros, Louis Stola, 
W. A. Ehlers and Jansen Haines. 


INDUSTRIAL FUEL COMMITTEE 


The Managing Committee ap- 
proved the revision of the Industrial 
Fuel Committee and the following 
members were appointed: Thomson 
King, chairman; F. A. Tuttle, H: H. 
Clark, W. W. Cummings, H. O. 
Loebell, Bruno Hahn, H. L. Read, 
S. T. Willson, I. Lundgaard, H. 
Vittinghoff, E. B. Myers, W. T. 
Rasch, F. F. Cauley, J. L. Richards, 
C. A. Schuldt, James F. Reynolds, 
Wm. Berry. 

The report of the chairman of 
the Industrial Fuel Committee 
was then presented and followed 
by jm thorough discussion, in 
the course of which it was de- 
cided that the services of W. A. 
Ehlers, as industrial fuel engineer of 
the association, be available only to 
company members and on a rate 
basis identical with that used by the 
N. C. G. A. for such services. Mr. 
Ehlers, it was decided, shall at this 
time make work in the field his first 
concern, with whatever interims 
there may be employed at headquar- 
tefs in the preparation of pamphlets 
and other material for promoting the 
industrial use of gas. 

The committee agreed to recom- 
mend to the executive board that an 
appropriation of $1,000 be made 
available to the Industrial Fuel Com- 
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mittee for the carrying out such 
special work as the testing and de- 
velopment of gas.appliances, etc. The 
need for a laboratory where appli- 
ances for special purposes might be 
developed received special emphasis. 

The chairman of the Industrial 
Fuel Committee was instructed to 
prepare a definite recommendation 
concerning a course or courses in 
industrial fuel and the advisability 
of the association undertaking their 
preparation. 


SALES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


The Managing Committee ap- 
proved the appointment of the fol- 
lowing Sales. Development Commit- 
tee of which J. P. Hanlan is chair- 
man. H.N. McConnell, Fenton Kel- 
sey, R. Kidde, P. B. Wiske, Lee H. 
Newbert. 

Mr. Hanlan made a verbal report 
concerning the work of his commit- 
tee in preparing a paper for the 
March conference, and outlined the 
general plans of the committee to 
encourage increased appliance sales 
and the organization of self-support- 
mg or profitable sales departments in” 
gas companies. One of the special 
considerations of the committee is 
the formulation of a system of re- 
muneration for salesmen that will 
suit both employee and company. 

This committee will also deal with 
such matters as the means of edu- 
cating consumers to make minor ad- 
justments on gas equipment. 


ILLUMINATION COMMITTEE 


The Managing Committee ap- 
proved the appointment of the fol- 
lowing Illumination Committee: C. 
O. Bond, chairman; Dr. Howard 
Lyon, C. A. Luther, F. V. Wester- 
meier, C. E. Reinicker, W. G. Hoyt, 
J. P. Conroy, J. C. D. Clark, J. J. 
Burns, John A. Doyle, James 
Fernier, Geo. W. Allen. 


HeaTING CoMMITTEE 


The committee approved the ap- 
pointment of the following Heating 


Committee: George S. Barrows 
and W. W. Cummings, co-chair- 
men; Thomson King, George E. 


Bennitt, C. L. Bryant, J. J. Burns, 
Chas. O. Frary, W. H. Taylor, R. 
Kidde, F. S. Wade, C. C. Winter- 
stein, E. V. Daily, A. H. Humphreys, 
L. B. Newbert, E. J. Burke. 

The chairman stated that a report 
was being prepared and that one of 
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the most important subjects to be 
considered was the attitude of gas 
companies toward the taking on of a 
heating load. It was agreed that 
definite data must be obtained be- 
fore conclusions could be reached 
on such matters. 


RELATIONS WITH ARCHITECTS, CoN- 
TRACTORS AND DEALERS 


The names of B. Olsen and Lee 
H. Newbert were added to the ap- 
proved list for this committee. The 
committee will make an attempt to 
establish relations with the American 
Institute of Architects. 

As suggested, Mr. Doull will also 
give attention to the establishing of 
co-operative relations with plumbers 
and steam fitters. 


WIAnpow AND SHow Room Display 


A committee consisting of S. H. 
Alexander, chairman; Lawrence A. 
Hieiss, John R. Fenniman, T. W. 
Leviness, was approved. The com- 
mittee has decided, with the approval 
of the Managing Committee, to 
furnish to member companies with- 
out charge, and to non-member com- 
panies at a price to be determined, a 
monthly window decoration service 
of four original displays. In addi- 
tion, window screens, posters and 
other materials will be prepared and 
offered from time to time. 

Before adjourning, the Committee 
recommended that the scope of the 
Committee on Industrial Codes be 
broadened to include such considera- 
tions as the possibility of legislation 
directed against gas companies be- 
cause of improper installations, such 
as heating stoves and boilers under 
wrong conditions, made often by 
other agencies. 


Lowell Company Purchases 
Group Life Insurance 
for Its Employees 

The Lowell (Mass.) Gas Light 
Company has entered upon a plan by 
which its employees are to receive at 
its expense the benefit of group life 
insurance, one of the recognized 
modern methods of protecting em- 
ployees of large concerns. The 
Lowell Gas Light Company probably 
is the first employer of labor on a 
large scale in Lowell thus to insure 
its employees. 

Under the plan adopted, each em- 
ployee, after completing six months 
to one year of continuous service 
with the company will receive $500 
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life imsurance, and $100 additional 
for each year of continuous service 
up to and including the fifth year 
when the maximum of $1,000 will 
be reached. Under this plan, recog- 
nition is given faithful and continu- 
ous service by the increased amount 
of insurance given each employee. 

This insurance plan, it is stated, 
has been undertaken by the company 
for the purpose of manifesting its 
serious interest in the welfare of its 
organization and to promote a spirit 
of co-operation and helpfulness both 
in the daily task and in the home. 
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Irnvinc D. Fowrer has resigned 
his position as new business manager 
of the Meriden (Conn.) Gas Light 
Company, and accepted a position 
with the Weir Stove Company of 
Taunton, Mass. Mr. Fowler has 
been connected with the Meriden 
company for the past twelve years, 
including fifteen months in the serv- 
ice. He was discharged in December 
and immediately resumed his duties 
with the gas company. Mr. Fowler 
is representing the stove company in 
Connecticut and eastern New York. 


Lee Benorst has resigned as presi- 
dent of the New Orleans (La.) Gas 
Light Company and J. D. O’Keefe 
has succeeded him. Mr. Benoist has 
been president of the gas company 
two years. Mr. O’Keefe is vice- 
president of the Whitney-Central 
Bank and receiver of the New Or- 
leans Railway and Light Company. 
The receivership does not extend to 
the gas company; that organization 
being perfectly solvent. The gas 
company, however, is owned by, the 
same interests that own the railway 
and electric light utilities. Mr. 
Benoist continues as a director of the 
company. What his future move- 
ments will be is not known. It is 
supposed, however, that he will go 
East, where his family is. 


Epwarp A. McCartuy, of Savan- 
nah, Ga., who held a responsible po- 
sition with the Savannah Gas Com- 
pany there for a number of years, 
has resigned his position in order to 
locate in the North. He is now at 
the home of his parents in Turner 
Falls, Mass., before assuming his 
new position as a traveling salesman 
for gas appliances. Mr. McCarthy 
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has been connected with gas com- 
panies for many years and knows 
the gas business thoroughly. 


Georce L. Wiikins, head of the 
commercial department of the Wis 
consin Public Service Company, 
Green Bay, Wis., for the last two 
years, who resigned the position, left 
recently for Milwaukee to assume a 
position with the Illinois Electric 
Company as that company’s south 
western Wisconsin representative 
His headquarters will be in Mil 
waukee. In the last year Mr. Wil 
kins has been prominently identi 
fied with war work as assistant fed 
eral food administrator for Brown 
County, chairman of the price inter 
preting board, chairman of the 
threshing division of the food admin 
istration. Mr. Wilkins was commer 
cial manager with the Sheboygan 
Gas Light Company, and prior to 
that connection he was affiliated with 
the Eastern Wisconsin Railway & 
Light Company in Fond du Lac, and 
in that company’s main office in Mil- 
waukee. The territory which Mr. 
Wilkins will cover includes Green 
Bay, and cities south of there. 


R. B., Incie, for the past five 
years manager of the Perry (lIa.) 
Gas Company, has resigned his po- 
sition to accept a place with the Rude 
Auto Company as office manager at 
Cedar Rapids. 


Evmer E. Cray, who for the past 
year has been connected with the 
Greencastle (Ind.) Gas & Electric 
Light Company as manager, has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the 
Columbus (Ind.) Gas Light Com- 
pany. 


LIEUTENANT L. F. BLYLer, new 
business manager of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Gas Light Company, re- 
cently received his honorable dis- 
charge from the U. S. Army. 


Cuartes A. Monroe, vice-presi- 
dent of the Public Service Company 
of Northern Illinois, has been made 
vice-president of the Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Company. Under the 
direction of Samuel Insull, chairman 
of the board of directors, Mr. Mon- 
roe has taken active charge of the 
company’s organization. E. G. Cow- 
dery, president of the company, who 
has been the active head of.the cor- 
poration, has been given a leave of 
absence. 


Tue Hartrorp City (Conn.) 
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Gas Licgut Company held its annual 
meeting recently at which the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: E. 
B. Bennett, Francis R. Cooley, James 
H. Knight, John T. Robinson, Mor- 
gan G. Bulkeley, Jr., Frank C. Sum- 
ner.and Philip Roberts of Hartford 
and J. J. Bodell and Louis C. Gerry 
of Providence, R. I. The directors 
will meet Thursday, Jan. 30, for the 
annual election of officers. 


The New Britarn’ (Conn.) Gas 
Licht Company held the annual 
meeting Feb. 3 at which the directors 
for the coming year were elected. 
Henry E. Russell of New London, 
F. M. Travis of Torrington, Edward 
N. Stanley, R. S. Brown, Harold T. 
Sloper, A. J. Sloper, Judge John J. 
Walsh. The directors will elect of- 
ficers later. 


Tue Jrrrerson County Gas 
Company, Warren Pa., at its annual 
meeting elected the following offi- 
cers: Frank Packy, president ; Sam- 
uel Peterson, vice-president; Dr. C. 
J. Frantz, secretary. The board of 
directors include the foregoing and 
james Fedwards, Wm. Richards, 
D. M. Brasted and F. Eugene Smith 
of Elmira. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Gas CoMPANY 
held its annual meeting at Warren, 
Pa. Raymond Cross, Jerry Crary, 
L. L. Graham, O. W. Beaty, W. J. 
Tudge, F. FE. Hertzel, E. D. Wet- 
more, 1. R. Weymouth and H. H. 
McConnell were chosen directors. 
The officers chosen were Raymond 
Cross, president; Jerry Crary, L: L. 
Graham, O. W. Beatty, H. H. 
McConnell, vice-presidents; J. W. 
Kitchin, secretary and treasurer; W. 
J. Judge, assistant secretary and 
treasurer; Charles F. Huff, super- 
intendent, and T. R. Weymouth, 
chief engineer. 


Davin OLIveR Hosrook, aged 47, 
one of the greatest authorities on 
natural gas problems in America, and 
head of the division of natural gas 
in the United States Food Adminis- 
tration, died Feb. 16 of acute indi- 
gestion. He was secfetary and treas- 
urer of the Natural Gas Association 
of America, president of the Natural 
Gas Supply Men’s Association and 
vice-president of the Dayton Pipe 
Coupling Company. 


Paut Lupke, writer on gas and 
electric service, and employed by the 
Trenton Public Service Corporation 
as editor of Service, one of. the 
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company’s organs, died Feb. 9 at 
his home in Trenton. He had been 
superintendent of the South Jersey 
Gas & Electric Company for many 
years. 





Societies and 
Associations 











Tue Towa District Gas Associa- 
rion held a meeting of the officers 
and council recently at which it was 
decided to hold the fourteenth an- 
nual convention at Lincoln, Neb., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 21 
and 22. J. E. Harsh, manager of 
the Lincoln Gas & Electric Company, 
will make the local arrangements for 
the sessions and entertainment. C-. 
N. Chubb, general manager of the 
Peoples Gas Company of Davenport, 
Ia., will act as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, so that a rousing 
victory convention is assured. 


Tre Wisconsin Gas ASSOCIATION 
will hold its annual convention in 
Milwaukee March 25-26. Several 
hundred gas men from all parts 
of Wisconsin and neighboring States 
will attend the convention. The 
tentative program, as outlined by 
Secretary Henry Harmon, indicates 
that the convention will be the largest 
ever held by the State organization. 


Tue NaturAL Gas ASSOCIATION 
and Tue Gas MEn’s Suppty Asso- 
CIATION, will hold a joint conven- 
tion of about 900 delegates in Cleve- 
land May 20-23. In all probability 
the Ohio Gas & Oil Association will 
convene at the same time. Arrange- 
ments for the convention have been 
completed by G. O. Holbrook, of 
Pittsburgh, secretary of the gas as- 
sociation, and I.armore Adams, sec- 
retary of the supply association. The 
meetings and the exhibit of gas ap- 
pliances will be held at the Central 
armory. 


Tue Mutua Arp Society OF THE 
CaMBRIDGE (Mass.) Gas LIGHT 
Company held a monster cabaret 
and dancing carnival in Elks’ ball- 
room, Central Square, Feb. 14. The 
entertainment included feature danc- 
ing by John and Annie Bradley, 
clever eccentric performers; singing 
by the Gas Light Trio, Walter John- 
son, Joseph Keough and Charles 
Johnson ; solo song and dance, Sadie 
Campbell, assisted by Leo Feist and 
Irving Berlin; challenge contest be- 
tween Joseph Bradley and Gertrude 
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Sullivan, and Russell Howard and 
Kathlyn Tobin; selections from 
Keith’s circuit. 


Activities of Empire Gas & 
Electric Company 

The Empire Gas & Electric Com- 
pany of. Newark, N. Y., has taken 
an active part in putting over Lib- 
erty Loan and War Chest. Their of- 
fices have been used as headquarters 
for Liberty Loan contributions and 
is now being used as headquarters 
for the war chest, furnishing one 
clerk to take care of the records and 
receipts. ‘Assisted by striking win- 
dow displays and personal efforts 
of the superintendent $5,000 monthly 
is collected. 

All returning soldiers are receiving 
back old positions at the advanced 
wages paid other employees. 

Strong commercial campaigns are 
now being planned by a committee 
consisting of W. J. Callanan, district 
manager at Newark; C. F. Brunt, 
superintendent at Geneva; Mr. 
Moran, new business manager, and 
A. D. Smith, electric superintendent 
at Auburn, to look up the matter 
of extended credit and quick turn 
overs in merchandising stocks. 





Construction Notes 











plated for Quincy 

The Quincy Gas, Electric Light & 
Heating Company of Quincy, Illinois, 
are contemplating the construction of 
a new coal gas plant. If conditions 
permit the company hopes to put it 
in this year, but this will depend 
largely on financial conditions. 

H. O. Channon is manager for this 
company. ; 


Improvements Proposed by 
Holyoke Municipal Plant 


The City of Holyoke (Mass.) Gas 
& Electric Department, of which 
John J. Kirkpatrick is manager, pro- 
poses to make many improvements 
at the gas works. 

The extensions proposed consist of 
the installation of new water gas 
apparatus for increasing the capacity 
of the present plant including a new 
meter, exhauster, tar extractor and 
washer. Also coke and coal han- 
dling apparatus. 
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Improvements Being Made at 
Bridgeton N. J. 


J. H. Gautier & Company are now 
engaged in resetting three of the 
half-depth benches of 6’s for the 
Bridgeton (N. J.) Gas Light Com- 
pany. They also have an order for 
four more benches of 6’s to be reset 
early in the fall. 

Pipe is already on the ground for 
the purpose of extending street 
mains. This extension will be some- 
what limited, as the company has 
a service pipe in practically every 
property in the city, and the town is 
completely piped to the city line ir 
every direction. 

This JourRNAL is indebted to Jacob 
B. Jones, superintendent of the com- 
pany, for the foregoing information. 


Many Improvements to Be 
Made at Westfield Plant 
This Year 
The Westfield Gas .& Electric 
Light Works of Westfield, Mass., 
are going to install a water gas set, 
purifier and unloading device during 

the present year. 
A. Kinard is managing this 
municipal plant. 


Chicago Company’s Report 
Shows Deficit for 1918 


The Peoples Gas, Light & Coke 
Company in the year 1918 earned less 
than $1,000,000 with which to pay 
bond interest amounting to $2,366,- 
150 and achieved a deficit of $1,366,- 
628. This compares to a deficit of 
$365,201 in the previous year. 

The deficit was made up by the 
appropriation of all the $1,092,813 
in the contingent reserve fund and 
the balance from surplus. How far 
the finances of the company had 
fallen is shown by the fact that work- 
ing capital at the end of the year 
amounted to only $1,185,093, as com- 
pared to $2,986,277 a year before 
and $5,492,661 two years previous. 

Conditions were even worse at the 
end of August, when Samuel Insull, 
chairman of the board, began his 
“house cleaning,” and increased rates 
began to apply. In the first eight 
months of the year the company 
earned practically nothing toward 
bond interest and had accumulated 
a deficit of $1,502,218. In the last 
four months of the year a surplus 
after interest was reported amount- 
ing to $100,827. 

The company is said to be earn- 
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ing something in excess of charges 
now. The detailed report will be 
found interesting to the studious 
shareholder. It shows that gas 
which cost an average of 88.43 cents 
a thousand feet to make and deliver 
was sold for 83.16 cents a thousand. 
It also shows that gas making fuel 
increased in cost $6,314,238 between 
1915 and 1918. After accounting 
for increased production, it is shown 
that costs increased nearly $5,000,- 
00 in the five years. 

Chairman Insull says of the pros- 
pect : 

“It is hoped as a result of the in- 
creased rates for gas and the expec- 
tation. of decreased cost, in conse- 
quences of the stoppage of war ac- 
tivities, that the year 1919 will show 
a greatly improved condition of the 
revenue account, notwithstanding 
the reduction of income owing to the 
stoppage of the Government demand 
for light oils. 

“Notwithstanding the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the company’s 
finances resulting from the heavy 
losses of the first eight months of 


the year, your directors felt it in- ° 


cumbent on them to enter into con- 
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tracts for the purpose of -accumulat 
ing large supplies of oil, coke, coal 
and other materials to guard against 
the difficulties of transportation and 
supply during the war times. The 
signing of the armistice and the ap 
proaching peace render this policy 
no longer necessary, and as rapidly 
as these supplies can be used the 
money tied up in them will be re 
leased and applied to reduce the com 
pany’s current indebtedness.” 

The report expresses the confi 
dence that there is no longer any 
reason for the company to fear suits 
for the collection of the $10,000,000 
claimed by the city as an overcharge 
nor suits to reduce rates. One of 
the results of the difficulty over er- 
roneous gas bills was that bills due 
on Dec. 31, 1918, were $2,218,232, 
as compared to $1,346,769 a year 
previous. It is indicated that work 
on the new coal gas plants will be 
begun as soon as the directors are 
able to finance the work. 


Income Account COMPARED 


The income account compares as 
follows: 


ASSETS 


Real estate, franchise, etc................ 
Green Street and other property......... 


Special deposits 
Deferred charges 
Inventories 


Sundry accounts receivable 


Deposits with agencies for bond coupons........ 


Cash 


1918 1917 
yee $94,985,710 $99,307,279 
Kite sce 159,526 159,527 
rattan 1,450,974 1,362,172 
MST 6,707,536 967,726 
sees Oe 3,794,150 2,344,660 
Se. ad 2,218,232 2,524,361 
yA RS ope, ee aa 

354,740 333,725 

219,657 1,364,725 


$111,283,190 





$108 364,306 





LIABILITIES 


Capital stock: Authorized $50,000,000; issued.. .. 
Underlying prior lien bonds............. 
Refunding mortgage bonds of 1897....... , 
General and refunding bonds of 1913.... 
Deposits, security for gas bills, etc....... 


Accounts payable 
Bills payable 
Taxes accrued 


Surplus 


Totals 


Bond interest due and accrued........... 
Depreciation and other reserves......... 


1918 1917 
$38,500,000 $38,500,000 
het Gere 24,077,000 24,077,000 
eats 20,554,000 20,554,000 
Sea e A 1,712,000 1,712,000 
a stabeee a 41,528 335,379 


ae ee 2,737,927 


2,157,643 


2,429,663 


$5.0hie be 1,061,481 ee 
baie Sbae 837,298 816,28 
ceecees 8,136,883 7,802,955 


11,047,598 


$111,283,190 


12,137,125 





$108 364,306 





INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross income 
Operating expense 
Operating income 
Depreciation and other reserves........ 
Pe ie hes hice CU babes Ciao ca twiveedoes 
Bond interest 
Deficit 


Made up out of contingent reserve....... 
Made up out of surplus.................. 


1918 1917 
sates $21,588,400 $19,338,638 
mehieines 18,924,319 15,866,738 
yeas 2,654,080 3,471,900 

Son pare 1,654,559 1,461,954 
deyever 999,521 2,009,949 
Se oe 2,366,150 2,375,150 
Sata ye 1,366,628 365,201 
pede te 1,092,813 ARES 
MAAR na 273,814 1,366,628 
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CORLISS VALVE STEAM TRAP 


Guaranteed for Two Years’ Service Always, 
But Sent on Trial if so Desired 


Circular No. 8 sent on request. 


PLANT ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


6 Church Street New York City 
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ory A rere 


Trouble? Unnecessary 
Trouble!! 


2 A.M. Telephone bell! Super- 
intendent’s home—night foreman at 
works (on other end of wire). 
“Sorry to disturb you, sir, but we 
have had trouble in engine room. 
The big blower engine caught a dose 
of water, cylinder head sprung, con- 
necting rod badly bent, crank pin 
out of line. Have started up old 
blowers hut the blast pressure is low ; 
will have to drop down a machine, 
and trust to luck that the weather 
moderates.” 

Superintendent—* * * “Just 
what I expected might happen. 
Always said that each blower en- 
gine should have a good separator 
and a reliable trap, and have meant 
to put them on but haven’t had 
time to pick out the right one.” 
(To himself) “Now procrastination 
has cost me. all kinds of trouble, 
besides about a thousand dollars 
for repairs, which won’t help my 
chances for the raise I had ex- 
pected.”—“All right, John. Do all 
you can to keep things going. I'll 
get my clothes on and come right 
up, then, we will telegraph for re- 
pair parts, etc. Good-bye.” 

Note: The above is neither a 
bad dream nor an advertising 
scheme but actually happened. 
Could it happen in your works? 


A GUARANTEED TRAP 


After fourteen years of testing 
under a variety of conditions, a 
steam trap using a Corliss type of 
valve has been successfully mar- 
keted by the Plant Engineering & 
Equipment Company of New York 
City. This device, known as The 
Corliss Valve Steam _Trap, is 


unique in its construction and is 
said to possess so many advantages 
over the ordinary types of traps, 
that it is being rapidly adopted by 
the largest plants in the country, 
where economy and highest effi- 
ciency are sought. 
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Conducted by Business Department of American Gas Engineering Journal 


This trap is complete in six parts 
and requires no packing or gas- 


kets. The valve, due to its oscil- 
lating action, never draws away 
from its seat; consequently no 


trouble is experienced with scale, 
grit, mud and other foreign matter 
depositing on the valve seat. 

This oscillating or semi-rotary 
action is not affected by the 
velocity of discharged condensate, 
opening and closing with perfect 
ease due to the buoyancy and 
weight of large float with ample 
leverage, whereas the.ordinary plug 
and socket type valve is slammed 
shut in the same manner which 
the velocity of water slams the 
stopper in your bath tub outlet; 
by removing the effects of velocity 
there ‘is produced a trap of far 
greater capacity and absolutely 
guaranteed for two years’ service. 





THE 


CORLISS VALVE STEAM TRAP 


Positive action is assured by the 
manner in which the float is at- 
tached to both sides of the valve, 
the centre of which is the fulcrum. 
Each trap is carefully tested before 
shipment and no adjustment is re- 
quired. 

The simplicity of the operation 
can be judged from the accompany- 
ing illustration. The valve always is 
sealed, as the condensation never 
entirely leaves the trap. This has 
a two-fold advantage—(1), steam 
cannot possibly escape, and—(2), 
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any mud, scale or foreign matte: 
collected in the bottom of the trap 
is not disturbed at each discharge 
while base at collection chamber is 
tapped for blowers. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Corliss Valve Steam Trap is its low 
maintenance cost. It is claimed 
that on the thousands of traps that 
have been working for years, re- 
pairs. are practically unknown 
Every trap is numbered serially 
and covered by a stringless two 
year “service guarantee, thereby 
thoroughly protecting every pur 
chaser. Besides operating on steam 
systems this trap is meeting with 
marked success in the removal of 
water from. compressed air sys- 
tems, as an automatic drip on high 
pressure gas mains, on ammonia 
stills, gasoline extraction units, ¢tc. 

The six parts of which the Cor- 
liss Valve Steam Trap is composed 
include a cast iron housing, valve 
seat, float arm, float and cover. 
Into a recess counterbored into the 
chamber is fitted a cover which has 
a ground joint, eliminating the use 
of soft rubber packing. The valve 
mechaniem is screwed to the inside 
of the cover and friction is min- 
imized through having but one 
moving part, and the easy sliding 
action of a rotary valve. 


THE DRIPLESS BAFFLE SEPARATOR 

Wherever there is steam there 
is condensation, and separators 
should be used to reduce the 
velocity and get out the water in 
suspension, the Dripless Baffle 
Separator being of approved design 
with ample area to reduce velocity 
and chamber capacity to catch the 
biggest slug of water. 

Advice on condensation removal 
problems and details concerning 
the Corliss Valve Steam Trap or 
the Penco Thermo Gauge will be 
gladly furnished by the Plant 
Engineering and Equipment Com- 
pany, Inc,, 6 Church Street, New 
York City. 
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McDONALD METERS 


NOTED FOR ACCURACY 





Consumers’ Meters, Regular and Prepayment. Station 
Meter Work of Every Description. Meters Repaired. 
Meter Provers. Correspondence Solicited. 


D. McDONALD & CO. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
































Dependable Accuracy 





Lessens Maintenance 





With Sprague Meters it saves _ 
65 percentof theupkeepcosts. Figure | 
it on the years’ installations 


—then write for proof. 


SPRAGUE METER COMPANY | 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Davenport, Ia., San Francisco, Cal 




















| 
THE MARYLAND METER 
“B” METERS 


For Increased Capacity under 
Slow Speed Operation 


ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL 
GAS METERS, PREPAY- 
MENT METERS, STATION 
METERS, METER PROVERS, 
COMPLAINT METERS, &c. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
REPAIR WORK 


MARYLAND METER WORKS 


AMERICAN METER CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


N. W. Representative—Northwest Gas & Electric 
Equipment Co., 412-415 Gasco Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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STATION METERS 
GAS APPARATUS 
PREPAYMENT METERS 


THERE ARE UPWARDS OF 


2,000,000 of Our Positive Pre-Payment Meters 














NOW IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Repairing carefully done. Regular meters repaired and con- 
verted into Prepayment Meters, if desired. Send for our catalog. 








JOHN.J.GRIFFIN & CO. 


“51S FO1SZ1 RACE STREET: 
=i PHILADELPHIA 


ae 559 WEST-47 TST er) NEW YORK CITY as 











